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AGRICULTURAL  PROBLEMS  OF  INDIA 


By  W.  Lade j ins ky* 

The  great  vuss  of  India's  population  is  direct  ly  dependent 
on  agriculture  for  subsistence ;  yet  the  actual  tillers  of  the 
soil  are  far  from  prosperous .  Though  most  of  the  Indian  soils 
are  reasonably  fertile,  the  land  is  overcrowed;  lav— yielding 
varieties  of  crops  and  primitive  cultural  methods  predominate; 
insufficient  irrigation  facilities  leave  extensive  regions  at 
the  mercy  of  the  monsoon;  rack-renting  and  uncertainty  of  ten- 
ure condemn  cultivators  to  a  lo^  standard  of  living;  and.  omni- 
present illiteracy  constitutes  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle 
to  remedial  action.  Nevertheless ,  attempts  to  ease  the  burden 
of  debt  and  to  improve  the  status  of  tenant  cultivators  through 
legislation  have  been  continuous  for  many  years;  and  the  grac- 
ing cooperative  movement  is  looked  upon  as  a  real  source  of 
rural  progress.  No  lasting  improvement  in  the  standard  of  liv- 
ing can  be  attained,  however,  if  every  enhancement  in  the  pur- 
chasing  power  of  the  peasantry  is  offset  by  increases  in  the 
population. 

India  is  predominantly  an  agricultural  country.  Industrialization  has  made 
but  little  dent  in  its  rural  character.  It  has  been  estimated  that  almost  Cf:  per- 
cent of  the  country's  niore  than  350  million  people  depend  upon  the  land  for  their 
livelihood.  In  normal  years  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  called  upon  not  only 
to  supply  food  for  its  large  population  and  raw  materials  for  its  principal  indus- 
tries but  also  is  responsible  for  almost  35  percent  of  the  export  trade.  In  short, 
agriculture  is  the  pivot  around  which  the  economic  life  of  India  revolves. 

But,  as  in  so  many  other  countries,  the  importance  of  agriculture  in  the  eco- 
nomic scheme  of  things  is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with  prosperity.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  of  India.  "Judged  by  whatever  standard  -,"  two  Hindu  economists  ./rite, 
"the  size  and  the  constitution  of  the  holding,  the  implements  and  the  fertilizers  in 
use,  the  system  of  rotation  of  crops,  the  quality  of  the  seeds,  the  position  with 
regard  to  irrigation  facilities  and  other  land  improvements,  marketing  organization, 
animal  husbandry,  subsidiary  rural  occupations,  etc.  -  our  agriculture  is  in  a  hope- 
lessly backward  and  stagnant  condition,  the  result  being  under-production  and  ex- 
cessively low  outturn  per  acre,  which  at  best  is  often  one-third  or  one-fourth  of 
what  is  obtained  in  other  lands,  and  which  dwindles  to  nothing  during  times  of 
drought  and  famine."1  The  combination  of  all  these  elements  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  general  ooverty  of  the  rural  classes  in  India. 

*  Associate  Agricultural  Econonist,    Office   of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 

1   Jathar,   G  .    3.,    and  Beri,    S.    C,    Ind         Zc  OUOmiCS ,   3d  edition,    London,    1031,    I:  158. 
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OUTSTANDING  FEATURES  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  total  area  of  India  is  1,815,000  square  miles,  or  I , 161, 000, 000  acres. 
From  north  to  south,  the  country  is  2,000  miles  long  and  from  east  to  v/est.  about 
2,500  miles.  India,  therefore,  is  about  half  the  size  of  the  United  States,  or  as 
large  as  the  whole  of  Europe  excluding  Russia,  physically  India  may  be  divided  into 
three  large  regions;  first,  the  peninsula  of  India,  embracing  the  country  that  lies 
south  of  a  line  stretching  from  Karachi  to  Delhi  and  from  Delhi  to  Calcutta  and  in- 
cluding an  area  of  about  78!4,000  square  miles;  second,  the  | ndo-Ganget  ic  plain,  ly- 
ing between  the  Peninsula  and  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  latter  including  many 
fertile  valleys  and  cultivable  slopes;  and  finally  Burma,  with  an  area  of  some 
237, COO  square  mi les. 

Land  Limitations 

A  great  deal  of  the  land  does  not  lend  itself  to  farming.  Official  data 
covering  land  utilization  throughout  India  are  not  available,  but  those  (1935-1936) 
concerning  the  British  provinces  with  their  687  million  acres  show  that  55  percent 
of  the  land  is  available  for  cultivation.  Of  this,  23  percent  represents  land  fit 
for  cultivation  but  either  not  taken  up  or  abandoned,  chiefly  because  of  lack  of 
water.  The  remaining  42  percent,  or  3144  million  acres,  is  land  actually  under  crops 
(34  percent)  and  fallow  (q  percent).  Compared  with  other  countries,  the  ratio  is 
not  small;  Germany  c  u  It  i  vates  44  percent;  Italy,  i|j;  France,  .39;  Great  Britain,  22; 
the  United  States,  18;  and  Japan,   15  percent  of  the  total  land  area. 

The  majority  of  the  cultivated  soils  of  India  are  well  above  average  in  fer- 
tility. This  is  particularly  evident  if  due  weight  is  given  to  the  heavy  cropping 
to  which  they  are  subjected  and  to  the  small  quantity  of  manure  that  is  applied. 
India  is  characterized  by  a  great  diversity  of  soils,  but  in  the  main  they  fall  in- 
to three  groups;  the  "red"  soils  of  the  crystalline  tract,  the  black  cotton  soils, 
and  the  alluvial  soils.  Economically,  the  latter  are  the  most  important;  they  form 
about  two-thirds  of  the  area  under  crops  in  British  India  and  the  whole  of  the  river 
valleys  of  the  Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Indus.  The  soil  of  the  alluvial  plains  is 
as  good  "as  occurs  anywhere  in  the  world"  and  is  "capable,  with  adequate  water  sup- 
ply and  good  cultivation,  of  producing  crops  *  *  *  as  good  as  any  found  in  the  rich- 
est areas  of  the  United  States."2  While  the  soils  of  the  uplands  do  not  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  the  plains,  some  of  the  former  are  very  fertile.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  black  cotton  soils  in  central  India  and  in  the  Deccan  Plateau 
farther  south. 

Insufficient  Precipitation 

|n  much  of  the  country  it  is  not  a  lack  of  fertile  soil  but  insufficient 
supply  of  water  that  prevents  the  extension  of  the  land  under  cultivation  and  is 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  low  output  of  the  land.  The  constant  fear  that  there 
may  not  be  enough  rain  at  the  time  it  is  needed  "has  led  the  agriculturist  to  aim 
at  security  rather  than  high  results,  and  to  frame  his  annual  crop  programme  so  as 
to  eliminate  the  chances  of  total  failure.    This  attitude  may  be  seen  in  every  phase 

itann,  h  h  .  -The  Agriculture  of  india."  Amer  ican  Academy  of  Folitical  and  Social  Science 
Annals,  1929    part  n,  vol    cxlv    p  74 
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of  his  operations  *  *  *  in  his  preference  for  hardy,  if  low-yielding  varieties  and, 
in  the  land  system,  in  the  distribution  of  the  different  classes  of  land  so  as  to 
secure  at  least  one  crop  in  the  year."3 

Much  of  Indian  farming,  particularly  of  crops  grown  in  the  winter  season, 
is  carried  on  under  arid  or  semiarid  conditions.  The  amount  of  annual  average  pre- 
cipitation, as  between  different  districts  of  the  country,  ranges  from  well  over 
IOC  inches  to  less  than  5  inches.  For  most  of  the  country,  however,  annual  rain- 
fall varies  between  20  and  50  inches,  of  which  almost  90  percent  occurs  during  the 
months  of  June  through  September.  The  sharp  transition  from  wet  to  dry  seasons  and 
very  often  the  failure  of  the  monsoon  rain  to  be  sufficiently  heavy  for  crops  give 
rise  to  the  statement,  frequently  heard,  that  "agriculture  in  India  is  a  gamble  on 
t he  monsoon. " 

The  uneven  distribution  of  precipitation  divides  the  country  into  zones  of 
certain  and  uncertain  rainfall.  The  existence  of  extensive  areas  with  very  pre- 
carious precipitation  caused  the  serious  famine  problem  of  India.  A  more  efficient 
system  of  famine  relief,  better  transportation,  and,  above  all.  the  world's  largest 
irrigation  system  in  recent  years  have  eased  the  situation  considerably.  |t  has 
been  estimated  that  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  area  under  crops  in  India  is  ir- 
rigated. |n  the  S i nd  and  Punjab  sections,  the  proportion  of  irrigated  to  the  total 
sown  area  is  90  and  35  percent,  respectively. 

Poor  Cultivation 

In  most  cases  the  land  is  not  worked  efficiently.  The  illiteracy,  conserva- 
tism, superstition,  and  fatalism  widespread  among  Indian  farmers  continue  to  play 
a  large  part  in  preserving  India's  centuries-old  agricultural  methods.  Since  the 
V/orld  War.  many  an  Indian  village  has  stirred  with  a  new  spirit  inspired  by  a  desire 
for  a  better  standard  of  living,  but  it  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the  old 
modes  of  living  and  working.  The  peasant  still  sows  and  reaps  by  hand;  he  does  not 
make  full  use  of  the  available  supply  of  manure  from  livestock,  and  seldom  uses  ar- 
tificial fertilizer;  he  practices  little  scientific  crop  rotation  and  uses  badly 
mixed  seed;  and  his  cattle  are  small  and  poorly  fed,  with  proportionately  low  draught 
power. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  tools  with  which  agriculture  is  carried  on  is  another 
illustration  of  its  backwardness.  An  outstanding  student  of  Indian  agriculture  de- 
scribes the  farm  implements  in  the  following  manner;  "The  plough  that  looks  like  'a 
half-open  pen  knife,'  and  just  scratches  the  soil;  the  hand-sickle  made  more  for  a 
child  than  a  man;  the  old-fashioned  winnowing  tray  that  woos  the  wind  to  sift  the 
grain  from  the  chaff;  and  the  rude  chopper  with  its  waste  fodder,  are  undisplaced 
from  their  primitive  but  immemorial  functions."4  Lnder  the  circumstances,  low  pro- 
ductivity of  the  soil,  despite  its  fertility,   is  all  but  inevitable. 

3  uukerjee  Radhakanal.  Rural  Economy  of  India,  London,  1026,  P  33,  quoting  H.  R  C  Halley. 
'  Agr  lc  ultura  •  Holdings  in  the  united  provinces. »  The  Agricultural  Journal  of  frdia,  1019 

[bid.,   p      65.    quoting   \\     L  Darling 
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Poor  Condition  of  Livestock 

Another  problem  that  looms  large  in  Indian  agriculture  is  that  of  animal  hus- 
bandry. As  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  are  vegetarians,  the  per-capita  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  small,  and  the  production  of  animals  and  animal  products  receives 
less  attention  than  in  most  other  countries.  Nevertheless,  livestock  are  of  great 
importance  to  india.  Besides  human  labor,  livestock  constitute  the  only  form  of 
power  used  for  plowing  the  field,  for  raising  water  from  the  wells,  for  carrying 
produce  to  the  market,  or  for  working  the  primitive  oil  mills.  They  are,  of  course, 
the  only  source  of  manure,  which  is  used  both  for  fuel  and  for  fertilizer.  3y  virtue 
of  these  facts,  livestock,  next  to  the  land,  are  the  farmer's  principal  investment  - 
hence  the  statement  that  "the  life  of  a  peasant  depends  largely  on  his  livestock: 
the  loss  of  his  cattle  spells  complete  ruin  for  an  ordinary  cultivator."0 

The  difficulty  with  Indian  animal  husbandry  is  that  in  most  cases  the  live- 
stock, estimated  at  more  than  2C0  million  head,  are  of  a  very  poor  duality.  "  |t  would 
be  optimistic  to  assume,"  one  writer  noted,  "so  high  an  average  as  so  gallons  per 
annum  for  all  the  kine  actually  giving  milk  in  India  in  any  year."6  This  is  against 
an  average  of  770  gallons  in  Denmark  (1337)  and  50C  gallons  in  the  United  States 
(IS35).  Much  fewer  livestock  would  be  reauired  if  they  were  of  improved  breeds,  less 
subject  to  contagious  disease,  larger  in  size,  and,  consequent  1 y ,  more  efficient. 
As  it  is,  "the  competition  of  both  the  human  and  bovine  population  for  maintenance 
on  smal 1 -hold i ngs  which  must  yield  both  food  and  fodder  crops  has  resulted  in  the 
steady  deterioration  of  animals'  food  supply  and  of  their  breed  and  efficiency."7 
|n  nearly  every  part  of  India  pastures  are  generally  hopelessly  overstocked.  |t  has 
been  estimated  that  the  fodder  produced  in  the  country  is  sufficient  for  only  two- 
fifths  of  the  livestock.  The  problem  of  reducing  the  number  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  livestock  is  therefore  paramount.  The  task  is  an  enormous  one,  but  it  must 
be  undertaken,  since  "on  improvement  in  its  cattle  depends  *  *  *  the  prosperity  of 
its  agr  icu It  ure. " 8 

Increasing  pressure  of  population 

Despite  the  serious  handicaps  under  which  Indian  agriculture  labors,  it  is 
called  upon  to  sustain  a  large,  ever- i ncreas i ng  proportion  of  the  country's  total 
population.  |t  has  been  estimated  that  between  | 872  and  IS3I  the  total  population 
of  India  increased  from  206  to  353  millions.  The  greater  part  of  the  people  remain 
on  the  land.  |n  1881,  the  percentage  of  the  population  living  on  the  land  was  58; 
it  increased  to  66  percent  in  1901,  to  72  in  1921,  and  has  been  about  73  in  recent 
years.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  process  taking  place  in  the  Western  World  and  in 
the  more  industrialized  countries  of  the  East.  |n  England,  the  proportion  of  the 
farm  population  to  the  total  declined  from  38  to  10  percent  during  the  period  1871- 
1935;  in  France,  from  i|5  to  38  between  1896-1926;  in  Germany,  from  i|2  to  21  between 
1882-1933;  and  in  the  United  States,  from  46  to  25  within  the  years  1 880- 1 930- 

Ah«ad    z    a  .  The  Agrarian  problem  in  India,  Allahabad,  1936.  p  7 

Strickland,    c      F        "Cooperation    and   the  Rural  problem   of    India.*   Quarterly  Journal  of 

Economics ,  «ay  1929.  p  509 

Mukerjee    a  .  Food  Flanning  for  Four  Hundred  billions,  London.  1938    p  130 

Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India  (abridged),  London  1928.  p  21 
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|n  the  West,  the  shift  of  population  from  rural  to  urban  areas  came  in  the 
wake  of  rapid  industrialization.  |n  India,  on  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  reasons 
a  proportionately  larger  number  of  people  are  engaged  in  agr iculture  now  is  the  fail- 
ure to  industrialize  the  country  to  any  notable  extent  and  the  decay  of  the  once 
widespread  and  flourishing  native  handicrafts.  The  small  number  of  industrial  under- 
takings developed  in  the  past  few  decades  could  not  absorb  more  than  a  very  small 
group  set  free  from  the  indigenous  industries  or  serve  as  an  outlet  for  the  natural 
increase  in  the  farm  population. 

The  fact  that  agriculture  has  continued  to  be  the  country's  only  important 
industry  is  closely  related  to  the  extension  of  British  power  in  India.  The  economic 
oolicies  of  England  affecting  India  have  been  summed  up  as  follows;  "This  dependency 
[  India  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  plantation,  growing  raw  produce  to  be  shipped  by 
the  British  agents  in  British  ships,  to  be  worked  i nto  factor ies  by  British  skill  and 
capital,  and  to  be  re-exported  to  this  dependency  by  British  merchants  to  their  cor- 
responding British  firms  in  India  and  elsewhere."9  Some  of  the  results  of  this  policy 
have  been  "the  gradual  rural izat ion  of  this  great  dependency,  and  the  rapid  decadence 
of  native  manufacturing  trade."10  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  native  textile 
industry,  the  products  of  which  gave  way  to  the  cheap,  duty-free  imported  English 
cotton  goods.  Without  an  examination  of  the  measures  that  shaped  t h is cou rse .  s uf f ice 
it  to  say  that  the  one-sided  economic  development  was  not  to  India's  advantage,  im- 
proved communications  and  the  demand  for  agricultural  products  abroad  helped  under- 
mine the  self-sufficiency  of  Indian  villages  by  the  shift  to  a  commercial  base.  The 
economic  benefits  derived  by  some  farmers  in  consenuence  of  this  change  have  been 
considerable  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  dependence  of  Indian  agriculture  upon  world 
markets  has  had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  country  in  years  of  economic  depression. 
Moreover,  the  policy  of  discouraging  the  country's  industrialization,  accompanied 
as  it  was  by  a  steady  growth  of  population,  has  been  an  added  factor  in  the  increas- 
ing pressure  on  the  land.  The  importance  of  this  development  can  hardly  be  overes- 
t  i mated,  for  it  is  at  the  root  of  many  an  ailment  suffered  by  Indian  agriculture. 

The  extent  of  the  pressure  may  be  observed  from  the  change  in  the  average  size 
of  1  and  ho  1 d  i  ng .  A  study  of  one  village,  typical  of  many  others,  revealed  that  be- 
tween 1771  and  |gi5  the  average  size  of  holding  declined  from  t|0  acres  to  7  acres. 
Other  pertinent  data  led  the  investigator  in  this  study  to  the  conclusion  that  "in 
the  pre-British  days,  and  t  he  early  days  of  the  British  rule,  the  holdings  were  large- 
ly of  a  fair  size,  most  frequent  1  y  more  than  9  or  10  acres,  while  individual  holdings 
of  less  than  2  acres  were  hardly  known.  Now  the  number  of  holdings  is  more  than 
doubled  and  SI  percent  of  these  holdings  are  under  10  acres  in  size,  while  no  less 
than  GO  percent  are  less  than  5  acres."11  More  specifically,  the  average  landhold- 
i ng  in  the  province  of  Bombay  is  J  2 . 2  acres,  the  highest  for  any  province  in  India. 
In  Madras,  Bengal,  and  the  United  Provinces  it  is  5,  3,  and  2.5  acres,  respectively. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  in  India  as  a  whole  76  percent  of  the  holdings  are  under 

10  acres,  of  which  15. 4  percent  are  less  than  |  acre.12 

jathar   and  Be  r  l  ,    Op.  Clt.,  p  137 

11  Mann.  Harold  h  ,  Land-  and  iaboui  in  a  Deccan  village,  university  of  Bonbay    1017.  p  46 
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|t  is  obvious  that,  as  a  larger  and  larger  number  of  people  resort  to  agri- 
culture in  the  absence  of  any  other  occupation,  farming  in  India  must,  of  necessity, 
be  conducted  on  a  gradually  diminishing  individual  scale.  But  the  average  size  of  a 
holding  does  not  indicate  just  how  small  and  uneconomic  is  the  plot  of  land  actually 
worked  by  a  peasant.  The  number  of  landholders  is  not  synonymous  with  the  number  of 
cultivators;  there  are  many  who  do  not  cultivate  at  all,  while  many  more  cultivate 
only  part  of  their  land.  Both  groups  lease  land  to  the  great  number  of  landless 
cultivators.  An  examination  into  the  distribution  of  cultivated  area  as  distin- 
guished from  1  and  ho  1 d  i  ng  revealed  that  in  the  Punjab,  India's  most  prosperous  agri- 
cultural province,  "22.5  Per  cent  of  the  cultivators  cultivate  one  acre  or  less;  a 
further  1 5 _ q.  per  cent  cultivate  between  one  and  two-and-a-half  acres;  17.9  per  cent 
between  two-and-a-half  and  five  acres  and  20.5  between  five  and  ten  acres.  Except 
for  Bombay  [province,  which  would  probably  show  a  very  similar  result,  and  Surma 
which  would  give  higher  averages,  all  other  provinces  have  much  smaller  average 
areas  per  cultivator."13 

Fragmentation  of  Holdings 

The  difficulty  of  subsisting  on  such  a  small  acreage  is  greatly  accentuated 
by  its  fragmentation.  This  term  refers  to  land  scattered  throughout  the  village 
area  in  plots  separated  by  land  in  the  possession  of  others.  Scattered  strip  farm- 
ing is  a  widespread  practice  in  India  and  in  many  cases  has  assumed  a  grotesque 
form.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  a  holding  that  is  not  split  up  into  at  least  three  or 
four  plots.  A  survey  revealed  that  in  one  region  more  than  a  third  of  all  the  cul- 
tivators had  over  25  plots  each,  with  the  size  of  each  plot  but  a  fraction  of  an 
acre.  According  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  "|n  extreme  cases 
the  result  is  ludicrous:  in  Rat  nag  i  r  i ,  for  instance,  the  size  of  individual  plots 
is  sometimes  as  small  as  |/I60th  of  an  acre,  or  30^  square  yards;  in  the  Punjab, 
fields  have  been  found  over  a  mile  long  and  but  a  few  yards  wide,  while  areas  have 
been  brought  to  notice  where  fragmentation  has  been  carried  so  far  as  effectively  to 
prevent  all  attempts  at  cultivation."14 

Fragmentation  is  the  outcome  of  the  system  of  dividing  ancestral  property  as 
equitably  as  possible.  |f  the  inherited  land  consists  of  three  fields  to  be  divided 
among  three  heirs,  each  gets  not  one  field  but  one-third  of  each  field.  This  is 
done  primarily  to  insure  to  each  one  a  share  in  each  kind  of  land,  since  the  quality 
of  the  fields  often  varies.  |t  is  noted,  however,  that  frequently  fragmentation 
takes  place  even  where  the  soil  is  of  a  uniform  quality.  The  result  is  that  succes- 
sive generations  descending  from  a  common  ancestor  inherit  not  only  smaller  shares 
of  his  land  but   inherit  that  land  broken  up  into  smaller  and  smaller  plots. 

For  the  country's  agricultural  economy,  fragmentation  "is  an  unmitigated  evil 
for  which  no  advantage  can  be  claimed."15  Economic  farming  on  widely  scattered, 
small  plots  of  land  is  hardly  possible.  This  system  is  responsible  for  a  consider- 
able loss  of  land  for  boundaries,  precludes  serious  improvements  in  the  cropping 


13  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  London,  1928.  p-  133- 

14  Jbid . ,  p .  13  4  ■ 

15  jbH  , ,   p     134,    quoting   C     Keatinge,    Director    of   Agriculture,    Bombay  Province 
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system,  prevents,  on  occasion,  the  full  utilization  of  even  such  poor  equipment  as 
a  pair  of  bullocks  and  a  plow,  and  leads  to  endless  disputes  over  trespassing  with 
the  consequent  litigation  costs.  |n  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agricul- 
ture, "Even  where  cultivation  is  possible,  fragmentation  involves  endless  waste  of 
time,  money  and  effort."16 

Burden  of  Indebtedness 

Another  major  problem  of  India's  agricultural  economy  is  the  heavy  burden  of 
farm  indebtedness.  This  is  found  in  every  predominantly  agricultural  country,  but 
nowhere  has  it  assumed  the  form  of  permanency  that  it  has  in  India.  The  peasants 
are  so  steeped  in  it,  and  have  been  for  so  long  a  time,  that  to  be  in  debt  has  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  normal  state  of  affairs;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  only  a  great 
deal  of  education  and  persuasion  could  me ke  them  realize  that  any  other  condition  is 
possible.  Meanwhile,  an  "India  peasant,"  so  the  saying  goes,  "is  born  in  debt  lives 
in  debt,  dies  in  debt,  and  bequeaths  debt."  |t  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  about 
three-fourths  of  the  agricultural  population  of  India  are  heavily  involved   in  debt. 

The  total  farm  debt  of  India  cannot  be  determined  with  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy,  but  estimates  made  by  the  India  Central  Banking  Enquiry  Committee  show 
that  in  1923  it  was  approximately  three  and  one-third  billion  dollars.  |n  the  sub- 
sequent years  of  economic  depression,  when  the  position  of  farmers  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  debt  almost  doubled.  3ut  even  this  sum  need  not  necessarily  be  a  heavy 
burden;  the  great  population  of  India  and  the  large  area  under  crops  would  make  it 
possible  to  bear  this  debt  lightly  if  it  were  contracted  for  productive  purposes. 
In  practice,  however,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  unproductive,  being  largely  devoted 
to  expenditures  other  than  agricultural.  This  is  the  type  of  debt  that  tends  to 
increase  automatically  and  makes  the  repayment  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
Thus,  according  to  the  provincial  3anking  Committee  in  the  united  provinces,  so  per- 
cent of  the  outstanding  debts  are  contracted  for  such  purposes  as  marriages  and 
other  social  ceremonies,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  family,  and  for  the  payment  of 
taxes.  In  the  Punjab,  for  instance,  expenditures  for  land  improvement  account  for 
less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  debt,  while  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  debt 
is  attributed  to  compound  interest  and  other  features  of  the  existing  money-lending 
systems. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  Indian  peasant  must  borrow  and  why  indebtedness 
has  been  on  the  increase  for  a  number  of  years  past.  The  most  important  one  is  past 
indebtedness,  which  leads  to  fresh  borrowing  because  of  the  high  rates  of  interest 
charged.  These  high  rates  of  interest  are  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the  effect  of 
debt,  and  they  constitute  one  of  the  thorniest  elements  of  the  main  problem.  The 
rates  vary  from  region  to  region,  but  they  are  high  throughout  the  country.  |n  the 
Province  of  Assam  they  range  from  12  to  75  percent.  |n  3ombay  province  rates  gener- 
ally vary  from  12  to  50  percent,  but  in  certain  sections  money  lenders  extort  from 
75  to  360  percent.  |n  Bengal,  the  minimum  rates  range  from  10  to  37.5  percent  and 
the  maximum  from  37.5  to  300  percent.  The  net  effect  of  these  high  charges  is  that 
once  a  farmer  gets   into  debt   it   is  almost   impossible  for  him  to  extricate  himself. 
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While  borrowing  to  pay  the  high  interest  charges  augments  the  debt  already 
contracted,  the  main  causes  leading  to  indebtedness  are  the  poverty  of  the  Indian 
peasant,  which  has  resulted  from  the  excessive  subdivision  and  fragmentation  of  land, 
making  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  live  within  his  small  income;  crop  failures: 
loss  of  cattle  due  to  famine  and  disease:  ease  with  which  a  loan  may  be  secured; 
purchase  of  land  at  excessive  prices  and  high  rentals  demanded  from  tenants,  espe- 
cially during  periods  of  boom;  extravagant  expenditure  for  marriage  and  other  social 
and  religious  ceremonies;  and,  finally,  lack  of  subsidiary  occupation  in  the  off 
season.  |t  is  this  state  of  affairs  that  led  the  Bengal  provincial  Banking  Enquiry 
to  the  following  conclusion;  "One  peculiar  feature  of  agricultural  indebtedness 
.in  India"  is  that  it  is  in  most  cases  a  mark  of  distress,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
other  industries,  borrowed  finance  is  a  normal  feature.  As  the  loans  are  mostly  for 
unproductive  purposes,  the  pressure  of  indebtedness  falls  very  heavily  on  the  raiyat 
\jyot  or  cultivator".  *  *  *  A  high  debt  does  not  necessarily  imply  substantial  as- 
sets leading  to  increased  productivity.  Therein  lies  the  tragedy  of  agricultural 
i  ndebted  ness. nl  7 

It  might  be  added,  also,  that  farm  indebtedness  was  at  one  time  largely  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  through  foreclosure  of  a  considerable  portion  of  peasant  land; 
it  still  is,  even  though  to  a  smaller  extent,  thereby  continuing  to  add  to  the  ris- 
ing numbers  of  landless  farmers.  The  village  money  lender,  who  is  the  main  source 
of  credit  supply,  has  had  much  to  do  with  this  development.  He  was,  and  still  is., 
so  powerful  that,  "beside  him,  the  professional  class  is  inconsiderable;  the  indus- 
trial class  is  insignificant;  even  trade  and  commerce  take  second  place."18  In 
dealing  with  the  peasant,  the  money  lender  has  been  able  to  impose  such  hard  terms 
upon  the  borrower  that  a  mortgage  either  ends  in  forced  sale  or  serves  as  a  contin- 
uous investment.  This  arrangement  does  not  benefit  the  peasant  or  the  land.  The 
money  lender,  who  controls  the  land,  is  not  interested  in  improving  or  cultivating 
it;  his  chief  concern,  as  well  as  that  of  the  landlord,  is  rack-renting  the  ten- 
ant, who  is  sometimes  the  former  owner.  Many  a  heavily  indebted  tenant  or  small  in- 
dependent cultivator  treats  the  land  in  the  same  manner,  since  most  of  the  produce 
passes  to  creditors  in  exchange  for  a  pittance.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  agricul- 
tural nor  any  other  progress  can  be  achieved  under  these  circumstances. 

Land  Tenure  and  Tenancy 

|n  general,  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  land  in  India  is  the  State,  which,  in 
turn  confers  rights  of  ownership  on  individuals  in  consideration  of  a  stipulated 
land  tax,  usually  referred  to  as  land  revenue.19  |n  the  systems  under  which  land 
is  held  may  be  sought  many  of  the  causes  underlying  the  sorry  state  of  Indian  agri- 
culture. The  conditions  under  which  millions  of  farmers  have  access  to  the  land 
render  their  occupation  unprofitable.  |t  is  contended,  therefore,  that  even  the 
application  of  scientific  agriculture  cannot  be  effective  because  "the  inefficient 

1  7  *  -L 

jathar   and  Beri,    Op.  Clt,.,   p.  268- 

18  Darling,   m •  l. ,  The  Punjab  peasant  in  prosperity  and  Debt,  London,  1928.  p    210.  quoting 
from  h    Calvert  s  The  Wealth  and  Welfare  of  tiie  Punjab. 
1  g 

The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  in  certain  independent  States  the  land  is  the 
property   of  the   ruling  princes. 
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system  of  agriculture  that  prevails  *  *  *  is  connected  less  with  tillage  practice 
than  with  the  forms  of  tenure  now  overshadowing  the  ancient  peasant  proprietor- 
ship. 1,20 

India  presents  a  great  variety  of  land  tenures,  but  in  the  main  they  fall 
into  two  groups,  the  zanindari  and  ryotwari.  The  difference  between  the  two  systems 
is  essentially  that  of  the  status  of  the  persons  from  whom  the  revenue  is  actually 
demanded.  Under  the  former,  large  properties  are  owned  by  the  zemindar  i  (landlords), 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a  land  revenue  to  the  Government.  The  maximum  revenue 
charge  may  range  from  25  to  50  percent  of  the  rental  received  by  the  landlord  from 
the  tenant.  This  system  prevails  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa, 
the  United  provinces,  the  Punjab,  the  Central  provinces,  and  in  parts  of  Madras 
province.  Under  the  ryotvnri  (peasant)  type  of  tenure,  which  is  one  of  small  hold- 
ings, the  cultivator  pays  the  land  revenue  directly  to  the  Government .  It  was  esti- 
mated at  the  end  of  the  last  century  that  the  land  revenue  in  Sengal  amounted  to 
G  percent  of  the  gross  produce,  in  northern  India  to  10  percent,  in  Bombay  and  Madras 
to  30  percent,  and  in  the  Central  provinces  to  i|0  percent.21 

For  the  greater  part,  the  zanindari  do  not  work  their  estates;  they  are  ab- 
sentee owners  who  lease  the  land  to  tenants.  |t  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that 
only  this  system  creates  tenancies;  to  a  more  limited  extent,  the  same  holds  true 
of  the  ryotxoari.  With  the  enormous  increase  in  land  values  the  small  holders,  too, 
have  sublet  a  considerable  share  of  their  land  to  tenants.  3roadly  speaking,  all 
tenants  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes;  the  privileged  or  occupancy  tenants 
and  the  inferior  tenants,  known  as  tenants-at-w i 1 1 .  Members  of  the  first  grouD 
have  an  inheritable  right  to  remain  in  occupation  of  the  rented  land  but  have  no 
unrestricted  right  of  transferring  it  to  a  third  party;  they  are  also  protected  from 
eviction,  provided,  of  course,  they  live  up  to  the  terms  under  which  the  land  is 
rented.  The  tenants-at-w  i  1 1 ,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoy  no  such  right  of  occupancy; 
they  could  not  hold  the  land  against  the  will  of  the  landlords  and,  being  less  priv- 
ileged,  usually  pay  higher  rentals.  '.Ihile  the  landlords  may  not  raise  their  rent 
without  the  consent  of  the  tenants -at -w  i  1 1 ,  they  may  evict  them  from  the  land. 

just  how  many  tens  of  millions  of  tenants  there  are  altogether  is  not  re- 
vealed in  Indian  agricultural  statistics,  but  the  figure  most  be  a  staggering  one. 
Even  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  land  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  small  peasant 
proprietors,  about  |6  million  acres  out  of  a  total  of  30  million  acres  are  farmed 
by  tenants.  In  general,  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  tenancy  situa- 
tion in  India  is  that  the  number  of  noncu 1 t i vat i ng  landlords  and  tenants  is  rising, 
whereas  the  number  of  small  owners  is  declining.  That  the  growth  of  the  landless 
class  of  peasants  is  a  rapid  one  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Punjab  alone 
the  number  of  rent  receivers  increased  from  626,000  to  1,008,000  during  the  last 
decade.22  |n  Madras  province,  for  instance,  the  proportion  of  noncult ivators  sup- 
ported by  agriculture  increased  from  20  per  I.QCC  in  1901  to  77  par   1,000  in  1921. 

uukerjee,  r.,  Land  problems  of  India,  London,  1933,  p.  i- 
21  jjenta,  v.         "india:    Famines  and  standards  of  Living,"  American  Academy  of  political  and 

Social  Sc  isnce  Annals  ,  September   I92D1    P-  86- 
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The  change  from  peasant -p ropr ietor  to  that  of  peasant-tenant  has  had  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  country's  agricultural  progress.  The  landlords  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  getting  high  rentals,  raising  them  at  the  slightest  opportunity  and 
imposing  upon  the  tenants  numerous  illegal  dues.  At  the  same  time,  however,  they 
have  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  land  improvements.  The  tenants,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  indicated  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  farm  the  land,  are  financially 
in  no  position  to  make  any  worth-while  improvements. 

Before  the  advent  of  British  rule  and  in  its  early  days,  two  conditions  pre- 
vailed in  India  that  were  helpful  to  tenants.  (|)  While  land  revenue  exacted  by 
the  government  from  the  landlords  was  high,  the  pressure  on  the  land  was  light. 
(2)  |f  a  landholder  had  more  land  than  he  could  cultivate  himself,  he  was  anxious 
to  get  tenants  for  it  in  order  that  he  might  be  sure  of  raising  enough  to  pay  the 
revenue  on  it.  The  competition  for  tenants  to  cultivate  the  land  was  keen,  and. 
of  necessity,  rents  were  relatively  low.  But  with  the  considerable  reduction  in 
land  revenue  effected  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  greater  pres- 
sure on  the  land,  the  competition  for  land  became  increasingly  great,  the  relative 
position  of  landlords  and  tenants  was  completely  reversed,  and  rents  were  pushed 
to  higher  levels. 

Rents  in  India  are  paid  in  cash  or  in  kind;  in  the  latter  case  it  is  either  a 
fixed  amount  per  unit  of  land  or  a  share  in  the  total  produce,  depending  upon  qual- 
ity of  the  soil,  crops  grown,  facilities  for  irrigation,  character  of  the  class  to 
which  the  tenant  belongs,  and  nearness  to  market.  Rent  in  kind,  especially  when 
compared  with  cash  rent,  is  very  high.  The  former  is  in  vogue  where  harvests  are 
practically  assured,  but  where  crops  are  uncertain  rent  in  cash  is  more  prevalent. 
There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  however,  about  the  type  or  amount  of  rent  paid  by 
a  tenant,  since  the  bargaining  power  of  the  two  parties  is  an  important  factor  in 
all  cases.  If  the  tenant,  for  instance,  is  already  indebted  to  the  landlord,  the 
latter  charges  him  higher  rents  than  he  would  charge  others.  Very  often  tenants 
who  have  no  other  occupation  to  turn  to  are  compelled  to  work  the  land  on  a  share 
basis  that   is  clearly  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  share  paid  by  a  tenant  varies  from  locality  to  locality,  but  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  landlords  usually  claim  one-half  of  the  gross  produce,  with  most 
of  the  expenditures  arising  from  the  cultivation  of  the  land  borne  by  the  tenants. 
The  net  income  of  the  latter  is  therefore  considerably  below  that  of  the  landlords. 
A  study  of  the  expenditures  and  incomes  of  a  number  of  farms  in  the  Punjab,  where 
gross  incomes  of  the  land  were  shared  equally  by  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  re- 
vealed that  the  landlord's  net  income  was  76  percent  of  his  gross,  while  the  ten- 
ant's was  only  i|G  percent:  it  also  revealed  that  the  rent  (in  form  of  gross  income) 
paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  land  constituted  81  percent  of  the  total  net  income.23 

With  the  payment  of  the  rent  a  tenant's  obligation  to  the  landlord  is  dis- 
charged only  in  part.  He  must  also  pay  numerous  extra-legal  levies,  many  of  which 
are  carry-overs  from  the  feudal  times.    These  exactions  often  amount  to  25  percent 

23  Stewart,  h-         and  singh,  s.  K»rtar,  Accounts  of  Different  Systems  of  Farming  in  the 

Canal  Colonies  Of  the  Punjab,  published  b;  the  Board  of  Economic  Enquiry,  Punjab.  1927. 
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of  the  rent  where  it  is  relatively  high;  but,  v/here  the  rent  is  considered  low,  a 
tenant  may  be  subjected  to  illegal  dues  amounting  to  50  percent,  or  even  as  much  as 
100  percent  of  the  entire  rent.  The  nature  of  the  payments  may  be  gleaned  from  the 
following  enumeration;  "(|)  Fodder,  so  much  per  plough;  (2)  ghi  [butter",  so  much 
per  buffalo;  (3)  milk  at  festivals,  etc.;  (u,)  village  expenses;  (5)  weighing  dues; 
(6)  sale  of  grain  at  cheap  rates;  (7)  forced  [production  of[  indigo,  and  its  sale 
at  cheap  rates;  (s)  nazarana  [payment  of  a  premium  over  and  above  the  recorded  rent 
on  renewal  of  leases  or  attestation  of  occupancy  rights;  (S)  commission  on  canal 
rates  collected;  (10)  commission  on  mud  taken  from  tanks  for  bricks,  so  much  per 
1,000;  (II)  interest  on  rent  arrears,  which  are  encouraged  by  rack-rent i ng;  (12) 
forced  labour,  now  commuted   into  cash."24 

Occasionally,  also,  the  landlord  demands  a  fee  for  any  application  made  to  him 
by  the  tenant;  for  permission  to  dig  ditches  and  build  roads,  to  build  a  house  or 
plant  trees  -  making  him,  in  fact,  pay  for  the  privilege  of  improving  the  landlord's 
holding;  in  addition,  "there  are  also  small  levies  for  permission  to  use  an  umbrella 
and  a  palanquin,  or  to  ride  an  elephant  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  in  the  fam- 
ily."25 Dues  are  exacted  also  to  reimburse  the  landlord's  expenses  incurred  by 
social  or  religious  ceremonies  that  take  place  in  his  house,  or  to  defray  the  land- 
lord's purchase  of  a  horse  or  motor  car  or  his  expenses  of  litigation.  The  above 
does  not  exhaust  all  the  dues  exacted  from  the  tenant  on  one  pretext  or  another. 
They  are  too  numerous  to  list,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that  "in  one  estate  alone, 
as  many  as  seventy-two  kinds  of  illegal  cesses  have  been  counted."26 

Another  important  reason  so  much  is  taken  from  the  cultivator  of  the  land  is 
that  in  many  districts  there  has  grown  up  a.  system  of  successive  grades  of  inter- 
mediaries, or  tenure  holders,  between  the  landlord  and  the  cultivator,  who  intercept 
for  themselves  a  portion  of  the  rent.  This  process  of  subinfeudation  has  gone  so 
far  in  some  provinces,  especially  in  Bengal,  that  the  existence  of  5  or  J  interests 
in  one  particular  piece  of  land  is  not  a  rarity,  and  there  have  been  cases  of  as 
many  as  |£  tiers  of  middlemen  between  the  landlord  and  the  actual  rack-rented  culti- 
vator of  the  soil.  Each  one  collects  rent  from  the  grade  immediately  below,  and 
after  paying  out  of  it  the  stipulated  rent  to  the  grade  immediately  above,  retains 
to  himself  the  surplus  as  his  profit.  Each  tenure  holder  or  middleman  is  after  as 
large  an  income  as  possible,  and  the  greater  their  number  the  greater  the  burden 
placed  on  the  tenant,  who  has  to  pay  a  rental  large  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  inter- 
ests above  him.  Little  wonder  that  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  produce  re- 
mains with  the  tenant. 

The  following  case  illustrates  how  the  system  operates.  Between  the  landlord 
of  a  certain  estate  of  2,000  acres  and  the  360  tenants  who  actually  till  it,  there 
are  four  other  groups  of  tenure  holders.  The  landlord  himself  receives  8.3  percent 
of  the  total  rental  paid  by  the  actual  cultivators.  The  4  individuals  of  the  first 
group  directly  under  the  landlord  receive  a  total  of  12.5  percent;  the  20 »  80,  anc* 
160  individuals  of  the  three  remaining  groups,  given  in  order  of  importance,  receive 

24iiukerjee,  r.,  land  }roblems  of  India ,  p.  141. 
26  Ibid. ,  P  .  mi . 
26  Ibid.,  P  134. 
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net  totals  of  20.9,  25. C,  and  33.3  percent,  respectively.27  The  Indian  village  has. 
therefore,  a  great  many  annuitants,  "whose  connection  with  the  estate  lies  in  the 
simple  routine  of  collecting  rent  from  a  few  sub-lessees  and  paying  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds the  rent  which  they  themselves  have  contracted  to  pay."28  |t  is  evident  that 
these  middlemen,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  draining  the  land  of  its  resources,  con- 
tribute nothing  to  the  welfare  of  agriculture.  On  the  other  hand,  so  little  is  left 
for  the  actual  cultivators  and  so  insecure  is  the  position  of  a  great  many  of  them 
that  they  are  not  able  to  make  agricultural  improvements  even  if  they  desired  to 
do  so. 

Illiteracy  and  Poor  Health 

Even  a  brief  account  of  Indian  agricultural  problems  would  not  be  complete 
without  mentioning  the  illiteracy  and  unhealthful  conditions  so  prevalent  among  the 
peasants.  The  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  wrote,  "We  desire  to  emphasize  our 
considered  opinion  that  illiteracy  presents  the  most  formidable  single  obstacle  to 
rural  development  in  the  widest  sense."29  3ut  the  process  of  its  eradication  is  a 
slow  one.  According  to  the  census  of  192 1  *  the  illiterate  (excluding  children  under 
10)  accounted  for  S3  percent  of  the  total  population.  |n  | 92S«  slightly  more  than 
SO  percent  of  the  population  was  still  illiterate.  The  real  crux  of  the  matter, 
then,  is  that  over  gc  percent  of  India's  farmers  cannot  be  reached  by  the  printed 
word  and  that  illiteracy  stands  as  a  barrier  between  them  and  every  branch  of  useful 
knowledge.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  Government  spends  only  5  percent  of  its  reve- 
nue on  education  does  not  augur  well  for  the  elimination  of  this  obstacle  that  pre- 
vents progressive  development  in  the  country's  agricultural  economy. 

The  low  physical  vitality  of  the  Indian  peasants  is  beyond  dispute,  and  eco- 
nomic losses  suffered  by  the  farmers  because  of  disease  cannot  be  overexaggerated. 
Their  diet  is  inadequate,  sanitary  facilities  are  almost  nonexistent,  and  they  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  a  great  variety  of  ailments.  |n  the  words  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Agriculture,  "Malaria  slays  its  thousands  and  lowers  the  economic  efficiency  of 
hundreds  of  thousands;  plague  and  cholera  sweep  the  country  from  time  to  time;  hook- 
worm diseases,  kala-azar  and  diseases  arising  from  diet  deficiency  insidiously  re- 
duce the  labour  power  of  the  cultivating  classes."30 

Some  of  the  conditions  that  breed  human  and  economic  wastage  cculd  be  rem- 
edied by  the  villagers  themselves.  They  could  see  to  it,  for  instance,  that  public 
latrines  are  not  located  on  river  banks;  that  wells  and  tanks  are  protected,  there- 
by avoiding  pollution;  that  village  streets  are  not  turned  into  garbage  dumps  and 
houses  are  provided  with  more  ventilation.  The  adoption  of  such  measures  would  lead 
to  great  improvement  in  public  health.  But  a  better  diet  and  the  establishment  of  a 
really  effective  rural  medical  and  health  service  are  at  present  beyond  the  means  of 
the  cultivators.  They  call  for  a  considerable  material  improvement  in  their  eco- 
nomic status,  which  can  be  achieved  only  through  better  farming. 

27  ibid.,  P.  in, 

28  jbid.,  P.  no. 

29  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  p.  559. 
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Low  Rural  Standard  of  Living 

The  adverse  effects  of  the  conditions  under  which  an  Indian  farmer  labors 
are  shown  in  his  meaner  income.  The  Indian  Central  3anking  Enquiry  Committee  esti- 
mated that  in  1928  the  average  annual  income  per  individual  living  on  a  farm  was  i|2 
rupees,  or  jl5.  The  calculations  were  based  on  the  farm  population  as  of  1321,  ig- 
noring its  rise  in  the  years  following;  the  estimate  included  also  the  income  from 
subsidiary  occupations  out  down  at  20  percent  of  the  purely  agricultural  income.  |f 
the  large  incomes  of  the  landlords  were  excluded,  the  average  net  income  of  rupees 
would  be  reduced  considerably.  But  even  this  figure  caused  the  Committee  to  conclude 
that  "the  general  poverty  of  the  agricultural  classes  is  a  matter  which  is  beyond 
dispute."31  An  earlier  study  touching  upon  the  same  subject  cites  practically  the 
same  average  income  figure.  "With  an  income  estimated  in  pecuniary  terms  of  barely 
Rs.  u,  per  month  per  head,"  the  authors  write,  "we  can  well  imagine  the  condition  of 
the  cultivator.  With  these  four  rupees  he  can  scarcely  supply  himself  with  the  food 
that  he  needs,  and  to  talk  in  his  case  of  buying  with  the  surplus  the  other  neces- 
sities of  life  is  little  short  of  mockery."32 


The  farmer  received  such  meager  income  when  agricultural  prices  were  high. 
In  consequence  of  the  economic  depression  that  began 'in  1923,  agricultural  prices 
in  India  declined  by  more  than  50  percent.  Farm  income  suffered  a  vastly  greater 
shrinkage;  on  the  one  hand,  the  fall  in  prices  of  manufactured  products  purchased 
by  farmers  was  not  so  great,  as  the  decline  of  agricultural  prices;  on  the  other  hand, 
farm  expenses  such  as  interest  and  repayment  of  principal,  rent,  and  illegal  im- 
posts -  except  where  remissions  or  reductions  were  granted  -  remained  constant.  An 
investigation  of  farm  income  in  the  Punjab  revealed  that  in  1329  the  average  annua] 
per-acre  net  income  amounted  to  33  rupees;  it  declined  to  a  low  of  3  rupees  in  1931, 
rising  to  17  rupees  in  I93£,  or5J  percent  of  the  pre-slumo  level.33  Since  the  Punjab 
is  one  of  the  more  prosperous  provinces,  the  plight  of  the  farmer  in  other  Provinces 
before,  during,  and  after  the  depression  cannot  be  overestimated.  Kipling's  de- 
scription of  the  life  of  an  Indian  peasant,  may  be  appropriately  quoted; 


t'Eis  speech  is  mortgaged  bedding, 

Cn  his  kine  he  borrows  yet, 

At  his  heart   is  his  daughter's  wedding, 

In  his  eye  f ore  -knowledge  of  debt. 

He  eats  and  hath  indigestion, 

3e  toils  and  he  may  not  stop, 

His  life  is  a  long-drawn  question, 

Between  a  crop  and  a  crop." 

SOME  APPROACHES  TO  A  SOITTION 

The  agricultural  conditions  just  described  are  not  merely  temporary  depres- 
sion phenomena,  but  the  depression  aggravated  tne  forces  that  have  been  undermining 

31  Quoted  by  z    a    Ahmad  in  Hie  Agrarian  problem  in  India,  1936.  p-  12  • 

32  Wadla.    i>     A    ,    and   josht,    G     N    .   Tfie   Health  of  India,   London,    iq27.    P  110- 
33 
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the  country;s  agricultural  economy  for  many  years  past.  Relatively  few  measures 
have  been  advanced,  however,  with  a  view  to  easing  the  agricultural  difficulties 
engendered  by  the  depression.  Despite  the  catastrophic  fall  of  agricultural  prices, 
hardly  anything  has  been  undertaken  to  raise  them  or  stabilize  them  at  definite  lev- 
els. The  devaluation  of  the  rupee  after  the  sterling  went  off  gold  had  very  little 
effect  on  the  revival  of  prices.  |t  was  felt  that  the  "natural"  operation  of  eco- 
nomic forces  should  not  be  tampered  with,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  depression 
would  work  itself  out.  Certain  provincial  governments  of  India  have  helped  the 
peasants  by  remitting  some  of  the  land  revenue,  by  cancelling  certain  dues,  and  by 
forcing  reduction  of  rent.  On  the  whole,  however,  these  measures  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  offset  the  additional  decline  in  income  created  by  the  agricultural  crisis 
of  the  last  decade. 

Although  there  is  little  in  India  of  the  kind  of  agricultural  relief  preva- 
lent now  in  a  great  many  countries,  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  and 
especially  during  the  thirties,  to  ease  some  of  the  burdens  from  which  the  peasants 
suffered  even  before  the  depression.  Since  farm  indebtedness  and  tenancy  are  per- 
haps the  two  greatest  obstacles  to  India's  rural  progress,  it  is  pertinent  to  in- 
quire first   into  the  attempts  to  deal  with  these  problems. 

Easing  the  Debt  Burden 

As  regards  the  problem  of  debt  reduction,  there  must  be  distinguished  two 
types  of  remedial  action,  that  by  the  Government  through  legislation  and  that  through 
agricultural  cooperatives.  The  latter  will  be  discussed  in  the  section  dealing  with 
the  Indian  cooperative  movement  as  a  whole. 

The  Government  has  long  realized  the  need  of  checking  the  activities  of  the 
usurious  money  lender,  upon  whom  the  peasants  chiefly  rely  for  credit.  The  Deccan 
peasant  riots  of  IS75.  an  important  feature  of  which  was  an  attack  on  the  money 
lenders,  led  to  the  passage  of  the  Deccan  Agriculturists'  Relief  Act  of  1 879-  The 
act  provides  that,  in  suits  by  or  against  farmers,  the  court  is  permitted  to  examine 
the  history  of  the  debt,  and  makes  it  obligatory  for  creditors  to  furnish  a  written 
account  of  the  money  actually  due.  Other  provisions  require  creditors  to  furnish 
accounts  and  grant  receipts,  and  stipulate  that  mortgages  of  farmers  must  be  in  writ- 
ing. The  court,  in  taking  account  of  past  transactions,  may  modify  the  contract 
by  reducing  an  oppressive  rate  of  interest  and  by  preventing  the  sale  of  land  unless 
specifically  pledged.  In  the  hope  that  litigation  would  decrease,  the  statute  of 
limitations,  which  since  i  S5S  had  been  for  3  years  only,  was  extended  for  suits 
against  agriculturists  to  a  period  of  12  years  if  the  suit  was  based  on  a  registered 
deed  and  to  a  period  of  6  years  if  it  was  not.  Minor  amendments  were  made  in  the 
course  of  time,  such  as  the  giving  of  wider  powers  to  the  courts  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  of  the  transaction  independently  of  the  provisions  of  the  law  re- 
garding documentary  evidence.  This  act  is  now  in  operation  throughout  the  province 
of  Bombay. 

Years  of  application  revealed  that  the  act  was  ineffective  as  a  means  of 
safeguarding  the  interests  of  the  cultivators.  An  investigation  of  the  Famine  Com- 
mission of  1900  found  that  "the  Act  had  dene  but  little  good  and  that  there  was 
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positive  room  for  holding  that  the  transfer  of  property  both  by  sale  and  mortgage 
had  become  more  frequent  in  the  districts  to  which  it  applied."35  Several  years 
later  the  same  Commission  summarized  its  conclusion  on  the  same  subject  in  the  fol- 
lowing 'fords;  "|t  is  a  contest  of  dishonesty,  in  which  that  side  is  likely  to  gain 
the  upper  hand  which  is  prepared  to  go  farthest  in  perjury  and  in  the  production  of 
false  evidence.  *  *  *  Hence  it  is  that  an  Act  whose  main  object  was  to  put  the  re- 
lations between  the  agriculturists  and  moneylenders  on  a  better  footing,  is  actually 
having  an  opposite  effect."36 

Another  measure,  just  as  ineffective,  was  the  Usurious  Loans  Act  of  1913. 
An  important  feature  of  the  act  "is  that  the  court,  once  seized  of  a  case,  may,  of 
its  own  motion,  re-open  old  transactions  and  enquire  into  the  equity  of  the  terms. 
*  *  *  '-'here  the  debt  is  unsecured,  the  debtor  can  draw  the  creditor  into  court  and, 
therefore,  into  the  sphere  of  this  Act,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  refusing  to  renew 
his  loan."37  it  was  hoped  that  this  measure  would  lead  to  the  reduction  of  inter- 
est as  well  as  fix  a  maximum  interest  rate,  but  according  to  the  Commission  "the  Act 
is  practically  a  dead  letter  in  all  provinces."  The  Punjab  Regulation  of  Accounts 
Bill  of  1930  provided  that  all  money  lenders  must  use  regular  account  books  and  fur- 
nish each  debtor  every  Q  months  with  a  legible  statement  of  accounts  signed  by  them 
or  their  agents.  There  must  be  indicated  not  only  the  amount  outstanding,  but  also 
all  loan  transactions  entered  into  during  the  preceding  G  months.  |f  no  accounts 
are  kept,  the  court  may  in  any  suit  disallow,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  the  interest 
found  due  and  also  the  cost  of  the  suit,  'jut  like  so  much  other  legislation  in  this 
field,  its  provisions  did  not  give  adequate  relief  to  debtors.  The  illiteracy  of 
the  peasants  and  sometimes  of  the  money  lenders,  the  unwieldiness  of  court  procedure, 
the  expense  of  litigations,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  alternative  sources  of  credit 
contributed  greatly  to  what  the  Commission  described  as  the  "extraordinary  diffi- 
culty of  attaining  the  objects  in  view  by  means  of  legislation." 

Despite  the  failure  of  the  measures  enacted  prior  to  1930,  the  worsening  of 
agricultural  conditions  since  then  stimulated  the  promulgation  of  a  number  of  very 

important  laws,  intended  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  debtors.  'hat  is  being  done  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  to  a  more  limited  extent  in  the  Province  of  vadras  and  in 
the  Kative  State  of  Bhavnagar,   is  characteristic  of  the  general  trend  of  legislation 

in  other  sections  of  the  country. 

In  1333,  the  Government  of  the  Central  provinces  promulgated  a  Debt  Concilia- 
tion Act,  the  main  feature  of  which  was  the  setting  up  of  conciliation  boards  for 
debt  adjustment.  Having  examined  the  transaction  between  the  creditor  and  debtor, 
the  board  renders  its  decision  as  to  the  sum  to  be  repaid,  as  well  as  the  way  of 
making  the  payment.  The  award  is  not  unconditionally  binding.  |f  a  creditor  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  terms  considered  by  the  board  to  be  reasonable,  the  board  makes 
clear  who  the  obdurate  party  is  through  a  special  certificate.  Should  the  creditor 
then  resort  to  court,  he  would  be  penalized  by  not  getting  the  costs  of  the  suit 
and  by  having  the  interest  charges  from  the  date  of  the  certificate  reduced  to  6 
percent.     |f  a  debtor  defaults  in  payments  as  agreed,  the  amount  may  be  recovered 

35  Re  por  t  of  Hie  Royal  Commission  on  Agriculture  in  India,  p  437 
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in  the  same  manner  as  arrears  of  land  revenue  on  the  application  of  the  creditor. 
Failure  to  recover  such  arrears  invalidates  the  agreement. 

The  work  of  the  conciliation  beards  in  the  Central  provinces  met  with  con- 
siderable success.  L'ithin  a  period  of  4  years,  45,537  cases,  'nvolving  an  amount 
of  50. 3  million  rupees  (about  |21 ,000,.000) ,  v/ere  settled.  The  total  amount  was 
reduced  to  29.3  million  rupees  (about  $  I i , 000,  COG) ,  or  a  remission  of  48  percent  of 
the  debt.38  The  government  of  the  Central  provinces  promulgated  also  the  Usurious 
Loans  Amendment  Act  of  1934,  with  a  view  to  keeping  interest  rates  within  certain 
bounds;  namely.   12  percent  on  secured  and  j£  percent  on  unsecured  loans. 

The  most  drastic  attempt  to  scale  down  past  debts  in  India  is  embodied  in 
the  iiadras  Agriculturists'  P.elief  Act  of  1938.  A  relatively  small  group  of  culti- 
vators is  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  act,  but  its  main  provisions  indicate 
that  the  government  of  the  province  was  approaching  the  problem  in  earnest.  Thus, 
debts  incurred  before  October  |,  1932,  were  reduced  in  the  following  manner;  (|) 
All  interest  outstanding  on  the  |st  October  j  337,  in  favour  of  any  creditor  of  an 
agriculturist  *  *  *  shall  be  deemed  to  be  discharged,  and  only  the  principal  or  such 
portion  thereof  as  may  be  outstanding  shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  amount  repayable  by 
the  agriculturist  on  that  date;  (2)  where  an  agriculturist  has  paid  to  any  creditor 
twice  the  amount  of  the  principal  whether  by  way  of  principal  or  interest  or  both, 
such  debt   including  the  principal  shall  be  deemed  to  be  wholly  discharged."39 

Perhaps  even  more  significant  was  the  manner  in  which  the  Kative  State  of 
Bhavnagar  attacked  the  debt  problem.  The  plan  called  for  the  outright  liquidation 
of  the  peasants'  debts  through  the  financial  assistance  of  the  government.  The  to- 
tal debt  having  been  determined,  a  settlement  was  arranged  whereby  the  sum  to  be 
paid  by  an  individual  debtor  was  not  larger  than  three  times  the  annual  land-revenue 
assessment.  The  scheme  was  financed  by  the  government,  which  advanced  the  necessary 
sum  for  the  redemption  of  the  individual  debts,  the  advance  being  repayable  in  in- 
stallments by  the  addition  of  4  percent  to  the  annual  land  tax.  The  total  of  all 
debts,  of  which  the  nominal  amount  according  to  the  books  of  the  money  lenders  was 
3.G  million  rupees,  was  settled  by  a  payment  of  2  million  ruoees,  or  what  was,  in 
effect,  a  sum  equal  to  the  payment  of  a  year's  interest.  The  cultivators  and  the 
government  revenue  benefited  from  this  change.  The  slate  having  been  wiped  clean 
of  debts,  payments  of  land  revenue  proceeded  without  any  difficulty,  and  in  many 
cases  even  arrears  were  paid  off.  Moreover,  debt  litigation,  of  which  there  had 
previously  been  a  great  deal,  almost  disappeared. 

|t  is  to  be  noted,  of  course,  that  the  sum  involved  was  a  small  one,  and 
that  there  is  no  indication  that  such  a  scheme  of  debt  redemption  by  the  State  and 
Provincial  governments  is  finding  wide  application.  3ut  even  if  all  debts  were 
wiped  out  now  by  government  decrees,  the  problem  would  remain  unsolved  unless  the 
factors  making  for  indebtedness  were  also  eliminated.  3o  long  as  the  peasant  oper- 
ates on  a  deficit  budget  he  will  run  into  debt.  |n  this  connection  the  3ombay  Bank- 
ing Enauiry  Committee  made  the  following  observation  a  decade  ago:     "Cur  examination 

3  R  —  —  ■  — 
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of  the  problem  of  debt  leads  us  to  conclude  that  its  incidence  v/ould  not  be  so  on- 
erous and  its  growth  not  so  serious,  v/ere  the  margin  betv/een  income  and  expenditure 
higher  than  what  it  is  today  *  *  *  even  if  the  incidence  of  interest  is  reduced  con- 
siderably, the  success  of  any  scheme  for  liquidation  of  debt  would  be  problematical, 
should  the  agricultural  conditions  remain  as  they  are  now.,4lJ  The  statement  is  as 
true  now  as  it  ■'as  IC  years  ago.  The  lasting  solution,  therefore,  is  in  turning 
India's  largely  deficit  agricultural  economy  into  a  profitable  economy. 

Improving  Status  of  Tenants 

With  respect,  to  farm  tenancy,  the  chief  aim  on  the  part  of  the  various  gov- 
ernments of  India  has  not  been  to  legislate  it  out  of  existence;  rather  the  purpose 
has  been  to  secure  for  the  tenant  greater  certainty  of  tenure  and  to  safeguard  him 
against  eviction,  unfair  rent,  and  illegal  exactions.  Practically  nothing  has  been 
done  along  these  lines  in  the  past  decade,  but  the  legislation  enacted  in  former 
years  indicates  the  nature  of  the  remedies  designed  for  the  improvement  of  the  lot 
of  the  tenants. 

The  first  experiment  in  tenancy  legislation  was  made  in  1859,  when  the  Bengal 
Tenancy  Act  was  promulgated.  Its  significance  lay  in  the  provision  that  tenants- 
a  t- will  who  had  been  cultivating  the  same  land  for  12  years  continuously  were  to 
become  occupancy  tenants.  This  meant  life  tenure  in  the  land  and  protection  from 
arbitrary  enhancement  of  rent.  The  act  failed,  however,  to  achieve  its  object  be- 
cause the  landlords  saw  to  it  that  no  tenant  rented  the  same  piece  of  land  for  a 
continuous  12-year  period.  The  new  Tenancy  Act  of  IGS5  corrected  this  situation. 
Accordingly,  a  tenant  could  acquire  occupancy  rights  by  renting  any  land  in  the  same 
village  for  12  years.  An  occupancy  tenant  may  transfer  his  right  of  life  tenure  in 
the  land,  subject  to  a  special  payment  to  the  landlord.  A  landlord  may  ask  for  a 
higher  rental  only  once  in  15  years,  and  the  increase  is  restricted  to  one-eighth  of 
the  rent  previously  paid.  The  increase  may  be  effected  either  through  agreement 
between  landlord  and  tenant  or  through  court  action.  A  civil  court  may  increase  the 
rent  only  on  certain  specified  grounds,  the  most   important  of  which  are  as  follows: 

(a)  '.'hen  the  rate  paid  is  lower  than  that  paid  for  similar  land   in  the  neighborhood: 

(b)  when  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  average  local  prices  of  staple  food  crops 
since  the  rent  was  last  fixed;  and  (c)  when  the  productive  powers  of  the  land  have 
been  increased  by  improvements  effected  at  the  landlord's  expense.  A  certain  degree 
of  protection  was  extended  also  to  nonoccupancy  tenants;  they  may  be  evicted  only 
by  court  order  and  their  rents  may  be  raised  only  once  in  any  5-year  period.  These 
provisions  are  found  now  in  most  of  the  tenancy  acts  of  India. 

The  tenancy  legislation  of  Bengal  served  as  a  basis  for  similar  legislation 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  although  measures  taken  in  some  provinces  were  more 
comprehensive.  The  Tenancy  Act  (1920)  of  the  Central  Provinces  brought  about  a  very 
material  change  in  the  relations  between  the  landlords  and  tenants,  mainly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  latter.  It  did  away  with  the  division  of  tenants  into  occuoancy  and 
nonoccupancy;  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  every  tenant,  regardless  of  the  length 
of  time  he  held  the  land,  was  given  the  permanent  right  of  occupation. 
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Envelopments  in  the  Province  of  Agra  are  of  interest.  Unt  i  i  1 22 C ,  the  major- 
ity  of  tenants  could  be  evicted  or  their  rent  raised  at  I C -year  intervals.  This 
brought  about  so  much  litigation  that  the  number  of  evictions  in  1923  reached  a  high 
of  1 57. COO.  and  in  1 32-*>  a  total  of  520,000  suits  were  instituted.  The  existing  ten- 
ancy act  was  amended  in  i 3 2 C  in  one  very  important  respect:  it  granted  life  tenure 
in  the  'land  to  every  tenant -at -wi  1 1  (nonoccupancy) ,  and  after  his  death  the  right  of 
the  heir  to  hold  the  land  for  another  5  years.  Moreover,  v/hereas  formerly  the  land- 
lord had  a  right  to  ask  for  a  higher  rent  every  IG  years,  the  period  has  now  been 
extended  to  20.  The  increase  in  rent  is  not  determined  by  the  landlord  but  by  a 
special  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  propose  fair  and  equitable  rates,  "based  on  gen- 
uine, adequate,  and  stable  rents  which  are  paid  by  the  substantial  tenants  who  de- 
pend for  their  livelihood  on  the  produce  of  their  holdings  and  can  be  paid  without 
hardship  over  a  series  of  years,  due  regard  being  had  to  movements  in  prices  and 
rents  and  the  letting  value  of  land."41 

The  nature  of  the  tenancy  legislation  just  described  is  generally  character- 
istic of  the  work  done  in  this  field  throughout  India.  On  the  whole,  it  iias  pro- 
vided tenants  with  greater  security  of  tenure  and  has  limited  the  arbitrariness  with 
which  landlords  have  raised  rents,  out  considering  the  conditions  under  which  ten- 
ants still  cultivate  the  land,  the  inadequacy  of  the  measures  i.  all  toe  obvious, 
"ents  are  still  high  and  are  getting  higher  because  of  the  steadily  rising  competi- 
tion for  the  land;  illegal  exactions  are  paid  by  the  tenants  as  in  days  gone  by,  and 
so  are  premiums  or  lump  sums  over  and  above  the  rent  when  a  transfer  of  occupancy 
rights  is  effected;  and,  even  when  life-tenancy  is  granted,  eviction  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  because  the  same  laws  vested  the  landlords  with  extensive  powers  against  the 
nonpayment  of  rents,  under  the  Agra  Tenancy  Act ,  litigation  and  evictions  declined 
sharply,  but  in  1 33^-35  there  were  neariy  G'!-,00C  cases  of  eviction.  Moreover,  there 
are  millions  of  so-called  under-tenants,  whose  interests,  except  in  the  Central  prov- 
inces, are  not  protected  by  the  existing  tenancy  legislation.  Many  an  occupancy 
tenant  sublets  the  land  to  the  actual  cultivator  of  the  soil  (under-tenant)  thereby 
converting  him  "into  a  person  without  any  adequate  protection  safeguarding  to  him 
the  fruits  of  his  toil."42  The  re  are  also  more  than  30  million  land  laborers  with  a 
status  inferior  to  that  of  the  least-protected  under-tenants.  Finally,  the  measures 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  tenants  do  not  strike  at  the  roots  of  the  grave 
situation  created  by  the  constant  rise  in  the  number  cf  landless  peasants,  the  trans- 
fer of  land  to  money  lenders,  and  the  long  array  of  middlemen  who  profit  from  the 
complexities  of  the  present  land  system  and  widen  the  cleavage  between  the  main  rent 
receivers  and  the  actual  tillers  of  the  land. 

The  problem  of  land  tenure  in  India  is  admittedly  an  extremely  compl  icated  one, 
and  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  ready  solution.  The  various  tenancy  acts  have  not  ma- 
terially affected  the  existing  relationships,  which  are  responsible  for  many  of  the 
ills  of  the  peasantry.  There  can  be  no  visible  improvement,  however,  in  the  Indian 
countryside  unless  the  basic  economic  and  legal  conditions  are  changed  in  favor  of 
those  who  actually  cultivate  the  land.     It  is  with  this  view  in  mind  that  Professor 

41  jafn.  sna,  History  and  Status  of  Landlords  and  Tenants  in  tlte  United  provinces , 
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Mukerjee  cane  to  the  following  conclusions:  "Some  *  *  *  revision  of  the  old  rela- 
tions is  necessary  in  India  to  ensure  the  peasant  being  economically  as  well  as  le- 
gally set  free.  The  present  deterioration  of  the  position  of  the  tenant  forebodes  an 
agrarian  revolution;  and,  unless  the  situation  is  handled  boldly  and  sagaciously,  it 
will  end  i  n  d  isaster.  1,43 

Cooperation 

'!hile  the  palliatives  dealing  with  indebtedness  and  land  tenure  have  helped 
the  mass  of  the  Indian  peasantry  but  little,  the  cooperat ive  movement  is  being  looked 
upon  as  a  real  source  of  rural  progress.  The  often-ref erred-to  report  of  the  "oyal 
Commission  on  Agriculture  noted  that  "cooperative  principles  can  be  used  in  overcom- 
ing most  of  the  obstacles  to  progress  in  rural  communities,"  and  that  those  of  India 
were  not  exceptions.  Having  subjected  many  aspects  of  Indian  agriculture  to  a  thor- 
ough examination  in  looking  for  a  remedy,  the  Commission  concluded  that  "if  coopera- 
tion fails,  there  will  fail  the  best  hope  of  rural  India." 

The  cooperative  movement  was  officially  launched  in  I901,  and  its  sole  objec- 
tive was  to  break  the  vicious  credit  system  of  the  money  lenders  by  providing  loan? 
to  cultivators  at  reasonable  rates.  In  1935  and  1236,  India  had  a  total  of  94,000 
agricultural  cooperatives  with  over  3  million  members  and  a  working  capital  of  323 
million  rupees  (121  million  dollars).  With  the  exception  of  Bengal,  Punjab,  and 
Madras  provinces,  the  movement  has  so  far  reached  only  a  small  oart  of  the  rural 
population,  and  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  the  Punjab  only  about  15  percent  of  the 
loans  are  provided  by'the  credit  societies.  This  indicates  that  the  money  lenders 
still  hold  sway  even  in  provinces  where  the  cooperative  movement  is  strongest.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  denied  that  where  cooperatives  have  taken  root  they  have 
provided  a  fair  amount  of  credit  at  rates  ranging  from  3  to  15  percent.  The  rates 
are  high,  but  they  are  considerably  lower  than  those  charged  by  money  lenders. 
Where  the  cooperative  movement  is  strongly  entrenched,  there  has  been  a  general  low- 
ering of  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  money  lenders  and  their  grip  on  the 
peasant  has  bean  loosened. 

Certain  achievements  have  been  registered  by  the  societies  in  the  way  of  con- 
trolling credit  and  restricting  unproductive  debts.  The  money  lender  seldom  inquires 
into  the  purpose  of  the  loan  when  the  borrower's  credit  is  good,  protecting  himself 
against  loss  by  a  high  rate  of  interest.  The  aim  of  the  credit  society,  however,  is 
to  make  sure  that  the  larger  part  of  the  loan  will  be  utilized  productively.  Owing 
to  custom,  some  nonproductive  expenditure  has  to  be  accepted  as  necessary  (in  the 
sense  of  being  socially  useful  or  unavoidable,  even  if  not  economically  beneficial), 
and  it  is  better  for  members  to  borrow  from  the  society  than  from  the  village  money 
lender  even  for  such  purposes.  But  in  all  such  cases  the  loans  are  granted  sparingly 
and  under  close  supervision.  The  success  of  this  policy  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  from  60  to  70  percent  of  the  loans  advanced  by  the  cooperatives  are  utilized 
for  productive  purposes. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  cooperative  movement  on  t he  Indian  village  cannot 
be  measured  alone  in  terms  of  relieving  peasants  from  the  burden  of  usury.  Although 
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the  credit  society  is  still  the  cornerstone  of  the  whole  movement,  within  its  province 
now  fall  numerous  noncredit  activities,  all  of  which  tend  to  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  village  community.  It  has  long  been  felt  that  if  the  great  number  of 
cultivators  are  to  be  won  over  to  use  of  better  seeds,  to  improved  methods  of  culti- 
vation, to  better  care  of  cattle,  to  adoption  of  precautions  against  human,  animal, 
and  plant  disease,  ar.d  to  more  efficient  marketing  it  must  be  through  the  agency  of 
their  own  cooperative  societies.  In  view  of  the  widespread  illiteracy  among  the 
peasantry,  no  official  organization  could  possibly  do  it  by  pamphlets  or  written  in- 
struction, and  no  experts  could  reach  the  multitude  through  any  other  medium  than 
coooerat  ives. 

A  mere  enumeration  of  the  principal  types  of  noncredit  societies  brings  out 
the  vast  scope  of  the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged  with  varying  degrees  of  suc- 
cess. There  are  purchasing  and  sales  societies,  industrial,  irrigation-promotion, 
insurance,  housing,  better-farming,  better-living,  consol idat ion-of-hold ings,  and  a 
number  of  other  societies,  with  objects  ranging  from  education  promotion  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  functions  of  the  Better  Farming  and  Better  Living  Societies  show  to  what 
extent  rural  reconstruction  has  become  a  part  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  aims 
of  the  Better  Farming  Societies  include  measures  to  promote  better  agricultural  meth- 
ods; to  supply  good  seed  and  improved  agricultural  implements;  to  demonstrate  the 
more  recent  improvements  in  agriculture  and  to  render  practical  assistance  in  their 
application;  and  to  create  funds  for  loans  to  members  for  purchase  of  good  imple- 
ments, manure,  and  seed.  The  Setter  Living  Societies  lay  greater  emphasis  on  re- 
forms of  social  customs.  They  make  efforts  to  improve  the  physical,  moral,  and 
spiritual  conditions  of  the  members:  to  inculcate  habits  of  thrift,  to  teach  and 
practice  rules  of  hygiene,  and  to  eradicate  illiteracy  among  members,  ''hen  the  human 
and  economic  wastage  of  which  an  Indian  village  is  capable  is  considered,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  above  aims  would  contribute  much  toward 
the  improvement  of  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  peasantry. 

A  significant  example  of  what  cooperatives  can  achieve  is  found  in  the  con- 
solidation of  scattered  holdings.  Since  fragmentation  is  in  many  parts  of  India  one 
of  the  most  important  factors  tending  to  b  1  ock 'agr icul tural  improvements,  various 
attempts  have  been  made  to  cope  with  the  problem.  The  task  is  a  difficult  one;  the 
fact  that  some  cultivate  their  own  land  whereas  others  rent  a  part  or  all  of  it  to 
tenants  and  that  there  are  rights  of  mortgagees  to  be  considered  and,  above  all, that 
there  are  great  differences  in  the  quality  of  the  land  set  for  consolidation  pro- 
duces an  element  of  confusion  in  the  discussion  of  the  evils  of  subdivision  and 
fragmentation  and  of  the  proposed  remedies. 

On  the  whole,  action  through  legislation  has  been  found  wanting;  a  fair  de- 
gree of  compulsion  and  a  revision  of  the  country's  basic  laws  of  inheritance  appear 
necessary  if  far-reaching  results  are  to  be  secured.  Measures  of  the  type  required 
are  not  contemplated,  as  evidenced  by  the  observation  of  the  Royal  Commission:  "The 
main  policy  of  any  government  embarking  upon  a  campaign  for  the  consolidation  of 
holdings  must  be  to  achieve  progress  by  education."  Educational  action  through  the 
cooperatives  in  the  Punjab,  however,  has  produced  some  striking  results.  Special 
cooperative  societies  for  consolidation  are  organized.  Every  member  must  agree  to 
give  and  take  possession  of  lands  real  lotted   in  accordance  with  any  arrangement 
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approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  membership.  The  same  provision  holds  good  in  case  of 
future  partitions  or  rearrangement  of  the  consolidated  land;  and  they  must  agree 
also  to  submit  to  arbitration  any  dispute  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  so- 
ciety's business.  Consolidation  is  carried  out  in  two  ways:  by  mutual  exchange  of 
fields  to  bring  the  scattered  fields  of  each  owner  into  blocks  as  near  to  one  an- 
other as  possible;  and  by  treating  all  land  offered  for  consolidation  as  common  land 
and  dividing  it  into  suitable  compact  blocks. 

In  tha  period  1921-1937,  the  cooperatives  succeeded  in  consolidating  in  the 
Punjab  an  area  of  near  I y  SCO,  000  acres.  But  many  millions  of  acres  are  still  so  frag- 
mented that  the  appl  icat ion  of  improved  methods  of  cultivation  is  virtually  precluded. 
The  point  is,  however,  that  the  cooperatives  have  shown  that  the  evil  of  fragmenta- 
tion can  be  attacked  successfully.  In  one  case  35,000  scattered  strips  of  land  were 
consolidated  into  ^,500  blocks,  while  in  another  instance  50,000  acres  were  so  rear- 
ranged that  the  average  size  of  block  of  the  7,  651  owners  was  increased  from  one-half 
to  reerlf  3  acres.44  *\s  a  result  of  this  process,  the  participants  do  not  receive 
less  land  than  they  held  before;  on  the  contrary,  some  land  may  be  added  by  eliminat- 
ing the  strips.  Ana  no  one  is  asked  to  agree  to  the  repartition  until  he  has  seen 
his  new  holding  marked  out  on  the  ground.  i:ow  that  the  advantages  of  consolidation 
have  been  illustrated  in  a  practical  manner,  the  wish  to  do  away  with  fragmentation 
is  growing  apace.  The  area  consolidated  in  the  Punjab  during  the  period  1921-1925 
averaged  8,000  acres  yearly;  this  figure  rose  to  5G,000  acres  in  IS34-  and  to  120,000 
acres  in  1937. 

The  history  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  the  J5  years  of  its  existence  has 
not  been  one  of  continuous  progress.  There  have  been  numerous  failures  and  disap- 
pointments. As  late  as  1338  the  codirector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the 
United  Frovinces  pointed  out  that  "the  Co-operative  Movement  in  India  has  accumulated 
so  much  frozen  capital  as  a  result  of  non-recovery  of  debts  and  the  liquidation  of 
societies  on  a  large  scale  that  the  present  period  may  be  regarded  as  critical  in 
the  history  of  the  movement."45  It  should  be  noted  that  the  cooperatives  had  been 
suffering  from  nonrecovery  of  loans  even  before  the  depression  of  recent  years.  The 
cure  is  in  the  educational  efforts  of  cooperation  to  effect  some  change  in  the  peas- 
ants' listless  and  fatalistic  outlook  upon  life,  thereby  undermining  their  adherence 
to  customs  and  traditions  in  matters  social  and  agricultural.  Under  conditions  pre- 
vailing throughout  the  Indian  countryside,  the  task  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
But  the  beginning  has  been  made,  even  if  on  a  small  scale.  Outstanding  examples  of 
successful  application  of  cooperation  can  be  found  in  practically  every  Province  of 
the  country.  It  is  doubtful,  of  course,  whether  the  cooperatives  will  prove  a  pana- 
cea for  all  the  ills  of  the  Indian  village  community.  The  fact  is  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  cultivate  the  land  lack  the  resources  that  should  enable  them  to  take 
advantage  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  tens  of  millions  of  tenants  and  farm  la- 
borers who  do  not  own  land  are  not  in  a  position  to  offer  security  for  loans  and, 
therefore,  can  get  no  help  from  the  credit  societies.  But  as  cooperation  becomes 
more  and  more  an  integral  part  of  a  comprehensive  agricultural  policy,  millions  of 
peasants  may  be  helped  to  a  better  life. 

44  Hough,  Eleanor  si.,  Tlie  Co-operative  Movement  in  India,  London,  1032,  p.  185. 
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Agricultural  Research  and  Extension  Work 

Cooperation,  tenancy,  and  debt-relief  measures  iiave  been  discussed  at  some 
length  because,  if  effective,  they  are  important  elements  in  any  scheme  to  render 
farming  more  profitable.  Yet  they  are  not  the  only  remedies.  Other  recommendations 
and  suggestions  bearing  even  more  directly  upon  a  higher  farm  income  are  found  in  the 
Report  of  tlie  Royal  Connission  on  Agriculture.  Some  of  them  are  pertinent  tothe  dis- 
cussion and  must  therefore  be  touched  upon  here. 

The  Commission  recogn i zed  that ,  wh i le  agricultural  research  was  the  foundation 
of  rural  progress,  in  India  such  work  was  only  in  its  infancy.  Left  without  the  stim- 
ulus of  a  central  organization,  research  carried  on  in  the  various  Provinces  in  a 
haphazard  manner  was  not  yielding  the  expected  results  -  hence  the  recommendat ion  and 
eventual  organization  of  an  Imperial  Council  of  Agriculture  with  the  principal  func- 
tion "to  promote,  guide  and  coordinate  agricultural  research  throughout  India."  At 
the  present  time  the  Council  is  financing  about  90  research  projects,  covering  crops, 
plant  and  animal  diseases,  cattle  breeding,  and  marketing  of  agricultural  products, 
as  well  as  studies  in  soils  and  fertilizers.  According  to  the  International  In- 
stitute of  Agriculture,  India  now  has  22  agricultural  institutes  and  laboratories 
concerned  with  the  improvement  of  crop  production,  about  300  experimental  and  demon- 
stration farms,  and  a  teaching  and  research  staff  of  800  officers  and  assistants:  and 
nearly  2, COO  officials  are  engaged  in  introducing  into  general  agricultural  practice 
the  successful  results  of  research.  The  benefits  derived  by  farmers  from  dissemina- 
tion of  useful  knowledge  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Agricultural  improvements  evolved  by  departments  of  agriculture  are  of  little 
use  unless  they  are  incorporated  into  the  farm  practice  of  the  cultivators.  Since  so 
many  of  the  cultivators  are  illiterate,  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  "ocular  demon- 
stration." That  was  considered  to  be  the  best  method  of  convincing  the  cultivators 
of  the  advantages  of  agricultural  improvement.  The  Commission  attached  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  value  of  demonstration  and  propaganda  that  it  advised  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  office  of  deputy  director  of  agriculture,  attached  to  that  of  the 
director  of  agriculture  of  each  province,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  and  systema- 
tizing propaganda  work.  He  was  also  to  watch  the  various  schemes  of  propaganda  in 
operation,  note  their  results,  and  suggest  ways  of  making  them  more  effective.  In 
1935,  some  1,500  agricultural  shows  were  held  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
SG,000  demonstrations  were  given  on  the  cultivators'  own  land. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  prosperity  of  India's  agriculture  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  quality  of  its  livestock  and  that  the  latter  is  ooor.  The  rem- 
edy, as  seen  by  the  Commission,  is  better  feeding  and  breeding.  Increase  in  the  ex- 
isting grazing  area  is  not  possible.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  increase  the 
productivity  of  the  land  already  growing  grass  by  regulating  grazing  on  a  rotation 
system,  cutting  and  storing  dry  grass,  making  silage,  and  cultivating  fodder  crops. 
As  regards  the  improvement  of  cattle  by  breeding,  attempts  have  been  made  to  get 
purebred  and  improved  types  of  the  best  cattle  available  in  India.  The  Commission 
determined  that  this  program  was  not  to  be  weakened  by  efforts  to  produce  a  "dual 
purpose"  animal  suitable  both  for  draught  and  milking.  Another  necessary  link  in 
the  process  of  improving  the  duality  of  the  cattle  is  the  control  of  the  contagious 
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diseases  prevalent  throughout  India.  For  the  sake  of  greater  effectiveness  and  to 
insure  a  uniform  procedure  in  dealing  with  this  problem,  the  Commission  recommended 

the  promulgation  of  a  Contagious  Diseases  of  Animals  Act.  It  meant  the  establishment 
in  India  for  the  first  time  of  a  veterinary  service  on  a  large  scale  and  on  a  sound 

foot  i ng. 

Expansion  of  Irrigated  Areas 

Of  all  the  factors  that  limit  both  the  extension  of  land  under  cultivation  and 
the  yield  per  acre  in  India,  the  supply  of  water  is  the  most  important  one.  The  coun- 
try's rainfall  problem  is  one  of  unequal  distribution  in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, of  irregular  distribution  through  seasons,  and,  very  often,  of  total  lack  of 
rain.  The  remedy  is  irrigation  and  yet  more  irrigation.  Large  areas  of  waste  land 
have  thereby  become  productive,  creating  additional  wealth.  From  about  10.5  million 
acres  in  1879  the  area  annually  irrigated  by  State  works  alone  has  now  risen  to  about 
31  million  acres.  The  Government  and  the  cultivators  cooperate  very  closely  in  this 
work.  The  headworks  of  the  canal,  the  main  line,  and  the  branches  are  all  constructed 
and  maintained  by  the  Government,  but  the  field  channels  or  water  courses  by  means 
of  which  the  water  is  finally  conveyed  on  to  the  fields  are  usually  constructed  and 
invariably  maintained  by  the  cultivators  themselves. 

The  Commission's  comprehensive  study  of  irrigation  conditions  and  needs  has 
helped  to  stimulate  the  work  in  that  field.  Cn  the  Commission's  recommendation,  a 
Central  3oard  of  Irrigation  was  established,  which,  among  other  things,  aimed  to  co- 
ordinate research  in  irrigation  matters  throughout  India  and  to  disseminate  the  re- 
sults achieved;  to  bring  about  the  fullest  collaboration  between  agricultural  and 
irrigation  departments;  to  secure  an  exchange  of  information  and  experience  in  irri- 
gation between  the  various  Provinces;  and,  above  all,  to  formulate  schemes  for  ex- 
tending and  developing  irrigation  projects  wherever  they  may  be  required.  There  are 
at  present  about  300  i rr i gat  ion  schemes  in  operation  in  British  India  alone,  of  which 
7C  are  major  works.  The  net  effect  of  the  constantly  expanding  artificial  irrigation 
facilities  is  that  millions  of  people  no  longer  live,  as  they  have  continuously  for 
centuries,   in  the  shadow  of  periodically  recurring  crop  failures  caused  by  drought. 

Reduction  of  Illiteracy 

Much  of  the  evil  that  pervades  the  Indian  countryside  is  generally  attributed 
to  illiteracy.  "This  curse,"  as  one  writer  noted,  "acts  as  a  leaven  to  start  the 
vicious  circle  of  debt-d i sease -and -deat h. "48  The  Commission  recognized  the  immen- 
sity of  the  task  and  noted  "that  the  only  hope  of  substantial  progress  lies  in  the 
mobilization  of  all  the  available  forces,  both  public  and  private,  in  a  determined 
attack  upon  illiteracy." 

Believing  that  if  a  mother  is  literate  a  very  strong  influence  will  be  brought 
to  bear  on  keeping  her  children  at  school  until  literacy  is  assured,  the  first  recom- 
mendation concerns  the  spread  of  literacy  among  women  of  India.  3ut  perhaps  the  most 


46  Ahlawat.  ,  Matu  Ran,  "liconomio  future  of  the  Indian  Cultivator,"  Indian  Jcurnal  of  Sc  enemies , 
Allahabad.    October    1 n3 8 .    p  329. 
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important  remedy  suggested  by  the  Commission  is  the  introduction  of  a  compulsory 
system  of  primary  schools  as  the  best  means  to  overcome  the  unwillingness  of  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  school.  Inefficient  teaching  is  to  be  corrected  by  better 
training  of  teachers  who  shall  be  selected,  wherever  possible,  from  rural  districts. 
In  addition,  the  Commission  has  also  made  detailed  recommendations  concerning  sec- 
ondary schools,  agricultural  colleges,  and  universities,  all  with  a  view  to  making 
their  graduates  fit  to  take  the  lead  in  the  movement  for  the  elimination  of  illiter- 
acy and  for  the  general  uplift  of  the  rural  classes. 

Industrialize  ion 

Finally,  it  must  be  noted  that  rural  India  cannot  solve  all  its  man  >rob1ems 
by  tilling  the  soil,  no  matter  how  efficiently.  Villages  are  overcrowds- .  ,J"  s  not 
certain  how  large  the  surplus  farm  population  is,  but,  if  the  view  of  India's  agri- 
cultural experts  that  the  lowest  limit  of  an  economic  holding  in  that  country  is  15 
acres  is  accepted,  "in  British  India  alone  *  *  *  as  much  as  4^  per  cent,  [c  36  m i 1  - 
1  i o n _  of  the  total  workers  on  land  were  superfluous."47  In  order  to  find  even  a 
partial  outlet  for  these  millions,  India  must  be  industrialized.  Efforts  in  this 
direction  are  be  inn  made,  and  the  development  of  a  modern  textile  industry,  employ- 
ing over  tCCOOC  workers,  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  the  industrial  revolution  in 
India.  But  fco  be  really  effective,  that  is,  to  be  able  to  absorb  millions  of  workers 
from  the  overcrowded  villages,  India  must  industrialize  on  a  gigantic  scale  and  at  a 
very  rapid  pace.  It  is  patent,  however,  that,  because  of  lack  of  capital,  relative 
shortage  if  mineral  resources,  limited  domestic  market  due  to  poverty,  and  difficulty 
of  acquiring  foreign  markets  for  manufactured  goods,  no  such  scheme  can  now  be  put 
into  operation.  This  does  not  preclude,  however,  the  possibility  of  further  indus- 
trial expansion,  for,  to  elate,  it  is  not  commensurate  with  the  size  of  the  country 
or  its  population  and  natural  resources.  With  India's  return  to  its  former  status 
(roughly  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century)  as  both  a  manufacturing 
and  an  agricultural  country,  a  portion  of  the  rural  population  would  be  drawn  off 
into  industry.  It  would  not  bring  about  the  desired  balance  between  rural  and  urban 
population,  but  it  would  afford  some  relief  to  the  hard-pressed  villages  struggling 
for  mere  subsistence. 

CONCLUSION 

The  discussion  in  the  preceding  pages  has  indicated  the  nature  of  India's 
agricultural  difficulties  and  the  suggested  remedies.  Some  advances  have  been  made 
in  regulating  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  in  scaling  down  indebted- 
ness, and  in  adopting  better  farm  practices.  These,  however,  touched  only  the  fringe 
of  all  those  elements  that  make  for  the  depressed  state  of  the  country's  agriculture. 
Now,  as  a  decade  ago,  the  following  statement  of  the  "oyal  Commission  holds  good- 
"To  a  very  great  extent  the  cultivator  in  India  labors  not  for  profit  nor  for  a  net 
return  but  for  subsistence.  The  crowding  of  the  people  on  the  land,  the  lack  of  al- 
ternative means  of  securing  a  living,  the  difficulty  of  finding  any  avenue  of  escape 
and  the  early  age  at  which  a  man  is  burdened  with  dependents  combine  to  force  the 
cultivator  to  grow  food  wherever  he  can  and  on  whatever  terms  he  can." 

4  7 
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When  one  weighs  the  problems  against  the  remedies,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
immediate  future  cannot  bring  forth  any  substantial  relief.  At  best,  the  spread  of 
education  and  cooperation,  the  adoption  of  basic  principles  of  agricultural  science, 
and  the  al 1  -  important  changes  in  social,  religious,  and  political  customs  and  tradi- 
tions are  slow  processes.  Illiteracy,  primitive  equipment,  poor  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  low  yields,  low  standard  of  living,  unsatisfactory  1  and  1 ord -tenant  relations, 
indebtedness,  diseases,  and  poverty  -  all  these  react  upon  one  another  and  are  in- 
extricably intertwined.  This  militates  against  piecemeal  reforms.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  to  solve  the  indebtedness  problem  without  providing  for  conditions  that 
would  make  recourse  to  unproductive  loans  unnecessary;  nor  is  it  possible  to  intro- 
duce improved  methods  of  cultivation  without  first  reducing  the  ignorance  and  il- 
1  iteracy  so  prevalent  among  the  peasants.  By  the  same  token,  a  higher  standard  of 
living  of  the  peasantry  depends  not  only  upon  improved  yields,  but  in  no  small  de- 
gree also  upon  basic  changes  in  the  iniquitous  land-tenure  system. 

There  is  nothing  inherent  in  the  makerup  of  an  Indian  peasant  that  prevents 
him  from  assimilating  knowledge  or  from  realizing  that  "better  farming"  spells  "bet- 
ter living."  With  the  active  assistance  of  various  agencies,  both  official  and 
private,  the  economic  status  of  the  peasants  will  probably  be  improved.  The  ques- 
tion is  being  raised,  however,  whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  material  advancement 
would  not  be  nullified  by  the  growing  pressure  of  the  population  on  the  land.  It  is 
the  considered  opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  "no  lasting  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  can  possibly  be  attained  if 
every  enhancement  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  cultivator  is  followed  by  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  population." 

An  area  estimated  at  about  100  million  acres  is  still  available  for  culti- 
vation, but  as  against  this  there  is  the  uninterrupted  increase  in  population  so 
characteristic  of  India  and  the  continued  division  of  the  land  into  smaller  and 
smaller  units.  Thus  the  problem  "of  many  men  on  little  land"  and  all  the  adverse 
corollary  problems  that  follow  from  it  are  likely  to  be  perpetuated  unless  the  birth 
rate  declines  or  a  new  outlet  is  found  for  the  surplus  population.  3ut  these  in 
turn  raise  a  host  of  baffling  new  questions  to  which  a  ready  answer  cannot  be  given. 
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AGRICULTURAL  PR  ICE- SUPPORTING 
MEASURES  IN  IRELAND   


By  C.  C.  Taylor* 

Ireland,  like  many  other  agricultural  countries,  found  it 
necessary  during  the  depression  to  protect  the  national  economy 
with  measures  designed  to  support  farm  prices.  The  present  goi>- 
ernment  began  its  program  in  lqgi.  From  iqQ2  to  2938,  the  export 
subsidies  paid  to  offset  the  special  British  duties  on  Irish 
products  constituted  the  outstanding  phase  of  the  Irish  agricul- 
tural relief  program.  More  than  two^thirds  of  all  Irish  exports, 
chiefly  agricultural,  are  sold  in  British  markets.  The  British 
duties  and  most  of  the  Irish  subsidies  were  suspended  in  /{ay 
2558.  The  Irish  agricultural  program,  however,  provides  for  con- 
tinued assistance  to,  and  regulation  of,  certain  leading  products, 
and  for  encouraging  the  production  of  iters  now  supplemented  by 
imports,  if  heat  and  sugar  beets  are  the  products  showing  the 
greatest  production  increases  under  the  Irish  program. 

Ireland  is  primarily  and  traditionally  an  agricultural  country,  with  more 
than  half  of  the  employed  population  engaged  in  farming.  The  value  of  the  agricul- 
tural output  is  approximately  equal  to  the  gross  industrial  output  and  materially 
exceeds  the  net  value  of  industrial  production.  About  one-third  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural output  is  exported,  and  90  or  97  percent  of  the  exports  is  in  the  form  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products. 

The  concentration  on  livestock  in  earlier  years  resulted  chiefly  from  topo- 
graphic and  climatic  conditions.  As  far  back  as  1851,  before  grain  from  overseas 
so  profoundly  affected  agriculture  in  Western  Europe,  crops  other  than  hay  utilized 
only  3,500,000  acres  as  compared  with  8,500,000  for  hay  and  pasture  out  of  a  total 
land  area  of  17,000,000  acres.  3y  I  S3 2 ,  cropland  had  decreased  to  1,4-00,000  acres 
while  hay  and  pasture  had  increased  to  10,200,000  acres.  In  the  period  indicated, 
there  was  a  population  decrease  of  about  4-2  percent,  which  encouraged  the  less  in- 
tensive types  of  agricultural  enterprise.  From  1851  to  1932,  cattle  increased  from 
2,300,000  to  '4,000,000  head;  sheep  from  2,000,000  to  3,500,000;  and  poultry  from 
5,900,000  to  22,500,000.  These  increases  called  for  materially  expanded  imports 
of  feedstuffs. 

*  Fornerly  Agricultural  Attache  at  London.  Acknowledgment  is  made  of  the  material  furnished 
by  P.  C.  Hinnenan,  foraerly  Assistant  Agricultural  Attache  at  London,  and  Consul  General 
Henry   H.    Balch,    Dublin,  Ireland. 
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The  Universal  decline  of  agricultural  prices  in  the  early  1930's  reacted 
seriously  upon  agriculture  in  Ireland,  particularly  with  respect  to  livestock.  Be- 
tween 1329  and  1932,  the  level  of  livestock  prices  fell  from  133  to  97  (basis  1911- 
1913  =  100).  Prices  of  other  agricultural  products,  however,  including  feedstuffs, 
declined  only  from  124  to  117.  Total  exports,  chiefly  livestock  and  products,  fell 
in  value  from  £11-7,000,000  in  1929  to  £25,000,000  in  1932.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
value  of  total  imports,  largely  wheat  or  flour  and  feedstuffs,  declined  only  from 
£61,000,000  to  £43, 000, 000- 

TKE  GENERAL  AGRICULTURAL  PROGRAM 

The  government  that  came  to  power  in  Ireland  in  193  1  formulated  a  program 
designed  to  stimulate  domestic  industrial  and  agricultural  production.  The  agricul- 
tural program  emphasized  (I)  support  for  domestic  agricultural  prices,  especially 
for  those  products  important  in  the  export  trade  and  (2)  increased  production  of 
grain,  feeds,  and  other  imported  products.  The  export  problem  was  intensified  in 
1932  when  the  Irish  Government  found  it  necessary  to  offset  with  export  subsidies 
the  special  duties  levied  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  Irish  agricultural  products.  The 
subsidy  program  soon  became  the  predominant  feature  of  Irish  agricultural  policy. 
Before  examining  that  program  in  detail,  however,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  outline 
briefly  certain  other  features  of  Irish  agricultural  policy. 

Aid  for  the  Whole  Farm  Enterprise 

A  fundamental  aid  to  Irish  agriculture  has  been  the  continuation  by  the  pres- 
ent government  of  the  efforts  begun  as  early  as  1370  to  reform  the  system  of  land 
tenure.  In  more  recent  years,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  conversion  of  ten- 
ants into  small  holders.  This  process  has  involved  substantial  payments  by  the  Irish 
Government  to  the  British  Government  for  Irish  lands  acquired  for  native  farmers  from 
British  owners.  Controversy  with  the  3ritish  authorities  over  reductions  in  the 
amounts  paid  led  directly  to  the  imposition  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  1932  of  the 
special  British  duties  on  Irish  products  and  the  subsequent  Irish  payments  on  prod- 
ucts exported  to  the  United  Kingdom.1 

In  the  field  of  land  reclamation  and  soil  improvement,  a  definite  program  has 
been  in  operation  since  1931.  This  program  is  part  of  the  general  plan  to  increase 
domestic  production  of  grains  and  other  items  now  imported  in  relatively  large  vol- 
ume. It  also  has  the  objective  of  increasing  the  land  area  available  for  small  hold- 
ings. The  scheme  provides  for  a  bounty  for  each  acre  prepared  for  tilling  that  was 
formerly  regarded  as  waste  land.  Kost  of  the  land  or  holdings  granted  to  small  pro- 
prietors contain  less  than  8  tillable  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  reclamation  can 
increase  the  tillable  acreage  by  25  percent. 

The  reclamation  bounty  system  provides  for  grants  covering  25  percent  of  the 
estimated  cost  of  material  and  labor,  but  not  more  than  about  $20  per  acre.  Esti- 
mates are  based  on  the  work  necessary  to  bring  the  land  to  a  point  where  a  "fair" 
crop  of  potatoes  or  oats  may  be  expected.  In  the  period  1931-1537,  about  15,500 
acres  of  former  waste  lands  were  brought  under  crops.     Additional  grants  are  made 

See    "Farm  Tenancy   in   Ireland,"   by  A.   I .    Murray,    in  Foreign  Agriculture    for   November  1937. 
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for  meeting  part  of  the  cost  of  specified  soil  treatments,  notably  the  use  of  lime. 
In  certain  cases,  individuals  are  awarded  grants  for  the  construction  of  lime  kilns, 
with  the  understanding  that  for  at  least  5  years  the  lime  will  be  supplied  to  small 
farmers  at  specified  prices. 

Other  features  of  the  Irish  long-time  agricultural  policy  include  Government 
credit  facilities  and  tax  relief.  Credit  is  made  available  for  (1}  the  purchase  of 
seed,  livestock,  farm  equipment,  and  machinery;  (2)  the  purchase  and  fencing  of  land: 
(3)  the  erection  and  improvement  of  local  grain  mills,  and  the  development  of 
cooperative  societies.  A  certain  amount  of  relief  from  Government  taxes  is  granted 
to  farmers  in  counties  where  the  local  rates  are  unusually  high.  Small  farmers  with 
low  assessed  valuation  receive  a  higher  rate  of  tax  relief  than  do  owners  of  more 
valuable  properties. 

The  Agricultural  Wages  Act  of  1935  is  prominent  among  the  more  recent  meas- 
ures taken  to  aid  Irish  agriculture  as  a  whole.  The  act  empowered  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  appoint  an  Agricultural  "ages  Soard  to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  for 
agricultural  laborers.  Administration  of  the  act  is  carried  out  by  local  district 
committees.  These  bodies  advise  the  Board  with  respect  to  the  wages  applicable  in 
each  d  istr ict. 

Aid  for  Specific  Products 

ith  measures  of  the  foregoing  type  as  a  basis,  the  Irish  Government  has  made 
special  efforts  with  respect  to  particular  crops.  In  addition  to  export  subsidies 
for  certain  products,  minimum  prices  have  been  used  to  promote  the  production  of 
wheat,  sugar,  flax,  tobacco,  hogs,  and  dairy  products.  Practically  all  of-  the  prod- 
ucts important  in  Irish  agriculture  receive  some  tariff  protection  against  imported 
products.  Quantity  restrictions  on  imports  also  are  used.  There  are  numerous  pro- 
hibitions of  agricultural  imports  except  under  permit  or  license  granted  by  the 
Minister  for  Industry  and  Commerce  or  the  Minister  for  Agriculture.  Under  certain 
conditions,  licenses  are  issued  for  the  free  entry  of  dutiable  items.  The  Agricul- 
tural Products  (Cereals)  Acts  of  IS33  and  1934-  provided  for  licensing  imports  of 
wheat,  flour,  corn,  oats,  barley,  and  most  feedstuffs  except  raw  protein  feeds.  The 
Dairy  Produce  (Price  Stabilization)  Act  of  1335  licensed  imports  of  butter  and 
cheese.  The  Tobacco  Act  of  1934  and  the  Sugar  (Control  of  Imports)  "'.ct  of  1935  placed 
similar  restrictions  on  imports  of  these  products.  Finally,  quarantine  regulations 
prohibit  the  importing  of  livestock,  meats,  potatoes,  and  certain  other  products,  in 
some  cases  absolutely  and  in  other  cases  subject  to  license.  Such  restrictions  com- 
monly exempt  Northern  Ireland. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  in  administering  measures  designed  to  increase 
agricultural  production  and  raise  prices  in  Ireland  is  being  used  as  the  basis  for 
amending  existing  legislation.  Bills  have  been  prepared  in  recent  weeks  affecting 
bacon,  cereals,  and  milk.  Measures  also  are  being  drafted  to  increase  the  produc- 
tion of  tomatoes,  apples,  and  wool,  but  by  early  July  definite  proposals  for  those 
items  had  not  yet  been  formulated. 
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Table  i  indicates  the  degree  of  success  attending  Ireland's  efforts  to  in- 
crease agricultural  production  in  recent  years  by  means  of  the  measures  outlined  and 
by  the  export-subsidy  program.  Compared  with  the  1929-30  output,  the  greatest  in- 
creases shown  in  the  1936-37  season  were  in  wheat  and  sugar  beets.  Most  of  the  other 
products  either  showed  only  moderate  gains  over  the  1923-30  figures  or  failed  to 
equal  those  figures.  The  output  of  livestock  and  products,  outstanding  items  in  the 
exports  to  British  markets,  made  small  gains  in  1 9 3 £ - 3 7  over  1929-30  in  most  in- 
stances, but  declines  were  registered  for  butter,  eggs,  wool,  and  milk.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that,  without  the  application  of  the  export  subsidies,  production  of 
the  items  so  affected  would  have  declined  substantially. 

EXPORT  SUBSIDY  SCHEMES 

The  imposition  by  the  United  Kingdom  of  special  import  duties  on  Irish  prod- 
ucts took  place  in  July  1932.  Furthermore,  as  of  November  i5,  1932,  the  United 
Kingdom  canceled  Ireland's  exemption  from  the  general  IG-percent  duties  imposed  on 
most  imported  articles  under  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932.  In  an  effort  to  offset 
the  serious  threat  to  Irish  economy  presented  by  the  British  tariff  policy,  Ireland 
inaugurated  countervailing  export  subsidies,  supplemented  by  the  other  relief  meas- 
ures outlined  earlier. 

The  list  of  products  receiving  subsidies  and  the  amounts  paid  changed  from 
time  to  time  in  accordance  with  developments  in  the  British  policy.  Complete  com- 
pensation for  the  duties  was  not  attempted  in  all  cases,  but  all  of  the  export  items 
received  some  measure  of  assistance.  The  special  subsidies  totaled  only  from  2  to 
3  million  pounds  sterling  in  each  of  the  complete  years  during  which  they  were  ap- 
plied. The  special  duties  imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  each  of  those  years, 
however,  amounted  to  about       million  pounds. 

On  live  cattle,  the  principal  export  item,  there  was  a  wide  disparity  between 
the  two  figures,  with  duties  amounting  to  between  2  and  3  million  pounds  per  year 
and  subsidies  to  only  £700,000  in  1933-34-  and  diminishing  to  practically  nothing  in 
1935-37.  Similar  spreads  prevailed  for  other  classes  of  livestock.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  special  subsidies  paid  for  dairy  and  poultry  products  exceeded  somewhat 
the  special  duties,  and  for  pork  products  they  were  almost  as  much  as  the  special 
duties.  Conseouent 1 y,  while  viewing  the  special  subsidies  as  being  primarily  de- 
signed to  offset  the  handicaps  entailed  by  the  special  duties  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  must  be  recognized  that  they  enhanced  prices  in  some  cases  beyond  the  point  nec- 
essary to  compensate  for  the  special  duties. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  even  after  the  removal  of  the  special  duties 
in  May  1938  special  subsidies  were  continued,  although  at  reduced  rates,  with  re- 
spect to  dairy  products,  eggs,  and  (to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom  or 
the  United  States)  seed  potatoes.  Subsidies,  paid  in  the  year  ended  March  3  1,1939, 
totaled  only  £544, G0C  against  £1,913,000  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  The  1936-39 
period  included  about  5  weeks  (April  I  to  Hay  IS,  I93C)  during  which  most  subsidies 
were  in  effect.  Figures  by  months  are  not  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  total  payments  for  1938-39  were  made  on  account  of  eggs, 
dairy  products,  and  potatoes  in  the  months  following  the  suspension  of  the  special 
3ritish  import  duties.  Total  collections  of  such  duties  for  1938-39  are  not  yet 
known. 
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Cattle 

Of  the  various  price-supporting  measures,  those  pertaining  to  cattle  are  of 
greatest  importance  to  Irish  agricultural  income.  Exclusive  of  dairy  products,  most 
of  the  cattle  output  consists  of  sales  for  export  -  CI  percent  in  1935-37.  Nearly 
99  percent  of  the  cattle  exports,  consisting  largely  of  feeder  cattle,  go  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  export  subsidies  paid  on  exports  of  cattle  and  calves,  incident  to  the 
special  British  duties  on  Irish  cattle  during  1932-1938,  fell  far  short  of  covering 
the  price-depressing  influence  of  the  British  duties  on  Irish  cattle  during  that 
period.  These  export  subsidies  were  begun  nearly  3  months  after  the  imposition  of 
the  special  duties  and  were  temporarily  removed  during  most  of  IS36.  They  were  con- 
tinued, with  respect  to  fat  steers  and  heifers,  for  nearly  a  month  after  the  removal 
of  t he  d ut  ies. 

From  first  to  last,  the  subsidies  on  cattle  amounted  to  only  2  million  pounds 
sterling  compared  with  about  13  million  pounds  in  duty  levied.2  Fayments  made  in 
the  April-July  I93G-39  period  totaled  £27,000  against  £19,000  paid  in  the  whole 
fiscal  year  1937-38.  With  respect  to  feeder  cattle  over  2  years  old,  there  was  an 
excess  of  duty  over  subsidy  of  from  Zl[  to  £5  per  head.  Significantly,  in  1935-35 
the  exports  of  live  cattle,  though  larger  in  volume,  contributed  scarcely  half  as 
much  to  the  Irish  agricultural  income  as  they  had  G  years  before,  although  fat- 
cattle  prices   in  England  had  fallen  only  25  percent. 

The  spread  between  the  annual  average  prices  of  fat  cattle  weighing  1,120 
pounds  in  Ireland  and  in  England  and  ''ales  increased  from  about  £4-  in  1330  and  1931 
to  £5.5  in  1932,  £7.5  in  IS33,  and  £9  in  1331.     Some  relief  was  obtained  in  February 

1936  when  the  reduction  in  the  duty  amounted  to  more  than  the  temporary  removal  of 
the  subsidy,     "eal  relief  did  not  come,  however,  until  the  duty  was  removed   in  hay 

I93G.  The  subsidy  was  paid  for  nearly  another  month,  but  removal  of  the  subsidy  did 
not  result   in  any  serious  price  decline.     In  the  third  quarter  of  1938,  the  price  in 

Ireland  averaged  nearly  £2  per  1,120  pounds  higher  than  during  the  year  before  even 
though  the  price  in  England  and  Wales  averaged  £1  less. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  cattle  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  unfavorable  price  influences  was  accentuated  by  the  imposition  of  an 
import  quota  as  from  January  I,  I934-;  but  subseouent  relaxations  in  the  quota  enabled 
the  movement  during  the  past  3  years  to  regain  partially  its  pre-1932  volume. 

Irish  beef  and  veal  entering  the  United  Kingdom  were  dutiable  at  20  percent 
ad  valorem  beginning  July  15,1932,  at  30  percent  from  November  9,  and  at  i+0  percent 
from  November  15.  They  were  prohibited  as  from  the  beginning  of  1934.  Even  before 
that  date  such  exports  were  unimportant,  amounting  to  the  equivalent  of  about  8,000 
cattle  in  1933  and  to  even  smaller  auantities  in  earlier  years.  Such  movement  as 
there  was  occurred  almost  entirely  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

o 

At  current  rate  of  exchange  (July  1939  average),  a  pound  sterling  (£1)  $4  68  ash 11 
ling    (Is    )        23  4   cents;    a   penny    (Id    )        2  cents. 
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No  export  subsidy  was  paid  on  beef  and  veal  except  in  1933,  from  May  22,  when 
the  rate  was  7s.  per  hundredweight.3  The  same  rate  was  paid  on  exports  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom  during  June-March  1934-35  and  5s.  per  hundredweight 
thereafter  until  discontinued  in  Kay  1938.    Such  exports,  however,  were  negligible. 

There  was  no  British  duty  on  calf  skins.  Nevertheless,  during  1934-1937 
Ireland  subsidized  such  exports  at  I  Os  .  each  for  from  2  to  5  months  in  the  early 
part  of  each  year.4 

Live  Hogs 

Hogs,  contributing  about  one-eighth  of  the  Irish  agricultural  income,  re- 
ceived much  attention  in  the  price-supporting  measures  of  the  Government.  About 
half  the  income  is  drawn  from  exports  to  Northern  Ireland  and  Great  Britain.  Dur- 
ing the  present  decade,  and  especially  since  1932,  exports  of  live  hogs  and  fresh 
pork  have  gradually  diminished,  and  throughout  this  period  bacon  exports  have  been 
of  predominant  importance. 

Ireland's  export  subsidies  on  live  hogs  were  equal  to  only  about  half  the 
special  duties  imposed  against  them  bythe  United  Kingdom.  During  the  6  years  ended 
March  31,  1938,  these  subsidies  amounted  to  £400,000  compared  with  duty  collections 
aggregating  £700,000.  In  the  weeks  April  I  -  May  IS,  1938,  the  subsidy  payments 
amounted  to  about  £12,000  against  £45,000  paid   in  the  year  1937-38. 

Until  their  discontinuance  in  May  1938,  the  special  duties  remained  unaltered 
at  40  percent  ad  valorem  except  for  the  initial  period  July  15  to  November  9,  1932, 
when  they  were  20  percent.  The  export  subsidies  were  begun  October  12,  1932,  at  12s 
percent  ad  valorem.  In  November  1933,  the  subsidy  was  raised  to  20  percent  and  soon 
thereafter  to  25  percent  with  respect  to  shipments  through  Irish  ports.  In  April 
1934.  the  subsidy  on  exports  by  land  to  Northern  Ireland  was  reduced  to  10  percent, 
at  which  rate  it  stayed  until  discontinued.  At  the  same  time,  the  subsidy  on  pork 
shipments  was  reduced  to  20  percent. 

In  May  IS34-,  import  quotas  having  been  imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  as  from 
the  beginning  of  that  year,  a  distinction  was  made  between  subsidies  paid  on  Irish 
exports  with  quota  certificates  and  those  without.  The  quota-certificate  subsidy 
generally  fluctuated  between  25  and  30  percent,  going  as  high  as  33-1/3  percent  and 
as  low  as  20  percent  for  brief  periods.  The  nonquota-certificate  subsidy  rates  were 
usually  5  percent  ad  valorem  lower.  For  a  few  months  in  1935  a  subsidy  rate  was  es- 
tablished on  shipments  to  Great  Britain  via  Northern  Ireland  at  4  percent  ad  valorem 
above  the  ordinary  quota-certificate  rate. 

The  only  time  export  subsidies  on  live  hogs  appear  to  have  been  greater  than 
the  special  duty  was  during  4  months  in  the  summer  of  1934,  when  an  extra  10s.  per 
head  was  paid  on  quota-certificate  exports  through  Irish  ports.  Even  then  the  total 
subsidy  on  such  shipments  could  not  have  been  more  than  2s.  or  3s.  per  head  greater 
than  the  duty.    Throughout  most  of  the  1932-1938  period,  the  subsidy  on  shipments 

3 

3  s   6d     per  hundredweight   for  cow  and  bull  beef. 

4 

12s    6d     during   April-May  1935 
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through  Irish  ports  was  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  as  high  as  the  duty,  and  on 
exports  to  Northern   Ireland  only  about  one-fourth  as  high  as  the  duty. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  in  November  1935  a  subsidy  rate  was  prescribed 
for  exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom.  This  subsidy  rate  was  the 
same  as  the  nonquota-certificate  rate  until  March  1937,  when,  after  a  brief  discon- 
tinuance, it  was  reapplied  at  5  percent  ad  valorem  less  than  that  rate.  This  sub- 
sidy was  not  paid  on  any  shipments  to  the  United  States  after  April  1936- 

Pork  Products 

Irish  export  subsidies  on  fresh  and  cured  pork  were  only  slightly  less,  in 
the  aggregate,  than  the  special  duties  imposed  against  them  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
For  the  £  years  ended  March  31,  1838,  subsidies  totaled  2.4  million  pounds  sterling 
compared  with  duty  collections  aggregating  3.2  million.  Subsidy  payments  in  the 
period  April  I  -  May  19,  1938,  reached  nearly  £83,000  against  £506,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1937-38.  Since  the  price-supporting  measures  in  relation  to  the  special 
duties  were  much  more  nearly  adequate  for  pork  products  than  for  live  hogs,  it  was 
natural  that  meat  exports  tended  to  predominate;  and,  since  the  subsidies  were  rela- 
tively higher  for  cured  pork  than  for  fresh  pork,  bacon  became  the  principal  form 
of  export.  This  change  in  the  nature  of  the  trade  was  inevitable  after  the  imposi- 
tion by  the  United  Kingdom  of  import  quotas  at  the  beginning  of  I934-,  greatly  cur- 
tailing trade  in  live  hogs  and  fresh  pork  used  for  curing  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  permitting  considerable  expansion  in  cured  pork.  Incidentally,  the  develop- 
ment of  curing  plants  in  Ireland  that  was  thereby  encouraged  fitted  in  with  Ireland's 
desire  to  expand  its  industrial  enterprise. 

The  special  duties  on  pork  products  were  20  percent  for  4-  months  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1932,  then  30  percent  for  a  year,  and  then,  until  their  discontinuance 
in  1938,  1-0  percent  (but  not  less  than  16s.  per  hundredweight  in  the  case  of  car- 
casses). Thus  the  duties  were  at  the  same  percentage  rate  as  for  live  hogs,  except 
for  a  year  when  they  were  10  percent  ad  valorem  less.  Forty  percent  of  carcass  val- 
ues, however,  represents  a  somewhat  larger  cash  item  than  does  40  percent  of  the 
val ue  of  1 i ve  hogs. 

The  export  subsidies  paid  on  pork  products  were  on  a  specific  instead  of  an 
ad-valorem  basis.  Assuming  that  a  duty  of  4-0  percent  was  roughly  equivalent  to  a 
subsidy  of  20s.  per  hundredweight,  it  would  appear  that  throughout  most  of  the  6- 
year  period  the  subsidies  on  fresh  pork  offset  only  about  half  of  the  duty.  Simi- 
larly the  subsidies  on  cured  pork  offset  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  duty, 
diminishing  in  1937  and  1938  when  the  4-0-percent  duty  represented  more  than  20s.  per 
hundredweight  because  prices  were  higher.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  cured- 
pork  subsidies  were  at  a  rate  considerably  higher  than  the  duty  during  the  latter 
part  of  1934-  and  at  par  with  the  duty  during  the  first  half  of  1935.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  1934-35  the  subsidies  on  pork  products,  in- 
cluding the  less  generous  subsidies  on  fresh  pork,  amounted  to  almost  as  much  as  the 
duties  collected  on  Irish  pork  products.5 

5  Throughout   the    6  year    period   a   special   subsidy  of  5s.    per   hundredweight   was   paid  on  pork 

offal 
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In  1930  and  IS3i,  the  price  of  bacon  hogs  in  England  and  Wales  (annual  aver- 
age) was  higher  than  in  Ireland  by  about  10s.  per  hundredweight,  dressed.  Because 
of  the  relatively  liberal  subsidies  paid  on  bacon  and  the  relatively  large  quota 
for  this  proouct,  there  was  no  measurable  diminution  in  this  price  spread  during 
the  6-year  period.  In  fact,  during  IS37  and  1 33  S  there  were  times  when  the  price 
spread  was  completely  eliminated.  Consequently,  in  the  3  years  I S3M--35  to  1836-37, 
hogs  contributed  almost  the  same  percentage  of  the  Irish  agricultural  income  as  in 
1829-30,   in  marked  contrast  with  beef  cattle. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

The  export  subsidy  on  sheep  and  lambs  or  on  meat  derived  from  them  was  cf 
less  significance  than  the  subsidy  on  cattle  or  hogs.  Sheep  production  is  of  minor 
importance  in  Ireland,  and  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  output  is  exported. 
Although  the  United  Kingdom  imposed  special  duties  on  live  sheep,  mutton,  and  lamb 
throughout  the  6-year  period,  Ireland  did  not  begin  paying  export  subsidies  on  them 
until  May  1933.  The  subsidy  on  live  sheep  and  lambs  was  continued  for  only  20  months 
and  on  mutton  and  lamb  for  only  31  months.6 

At  no  time  did  the  subsidy  amount  to  as  much  as  the  duty,  and  the  disparity 
was  particularly  large  with  respect  to  the  live  animals.  The  exoort  subsidies  at 
their  highest  appear  to  have  failed  to  cover  more  than  half  of  the  duty  on  carcasses 
or  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  duty  on  live  sheep.  In  I GS^-SS ,  the  subsidies  totaled 
only  £52,000  compared  with  £24-2,000  in  duty.  The  carcass  subsidy  at  its  highest 
rate.  8s.  per  56  pounds,  was  less  than  the  United  Kingdom  duty  of  10s.  per  carcass 
of  any  weight.  Shortly  after  the  carcass  subsidy  was  discontinued,  the  10s.  duty 
was  reduced  to  5s. 

Evidence  of  the  small  effect  of  the  subsidies  in  offsetting  the  incidence  of 
the  duties  is  the  fact  that  the  price  of  fat  sheep  in  Ireland,  which  in  1930  and 
1931  had  averaged  about  12s.  per  56  pounds,  dressed,  lower  than  in  England  and 
Hales,  was  about  1 8s.  less  in  the  M-  years  1933-1936.  After  1935,  the  pr  ice  difference 
narrowed,  and  with  the  discontinuance  of  the  duty  in  1938  the  difference  was  only 
about  5s. 

Exports  have  continued  to  be  chiefly  in  the  form  of  live  sheep  and  lambs. 
Fresh  mutton  and  lamb  were  relatively  unimportant  at  the  outset.  They  increased  to 
a  sizable  amount  in  IS35  as  a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  subsidy  on  live 
animals,  but  dropped  back  to  minor  importance  when  the  subsidy  on  mutton  and  lamb 
was  also  discontinued  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

Eggs  and  Poultry- 
Eggs  and  poultry  contribute  about  as  much  to  the  Irish  agricultural  income 
as  do  hogs,  with  eggs  about  three  times  as  important  as  poultry.     In  each  case  about 
one-third  of  the  income  is  drawn  from  exports. 

6  An  export  subsidy  of  20s  per  hundredweight  was  paid  on  the  offal  of  sheep  and  lambs  from 
June    1  to  October  4,    1936,   and  from  May  1   to  October   31,  1937. 
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Eggs  The  British  duties  on  eggs  from  Ireland  were  inaugurated  in  July  1932 
at  20  percent  ad  valorem.  In  November,  the  duty  became  40  percent,  including  the 
10-percent  general  duty  then  made  applicable  to  such  imports,  and  continued  at  40 
percent  until  their  elimination  in  May  I93C. 

The  Irish  subsidies  on  fresh  eggs,  begun  in  November  1932,  were  at  specif- 
ic, though  not  constant,  rates  throughout  the  period.  The  subsidy  per  10  dozen  on 
selected-grade  eggs7  was  begun  at  Is.Sd.;  it  was  increased  after  5  months  to  2s., 
at  which  rate  (except  for  somewhat  higher  rates  during  part  of  1534)  it  continued 
until  April  I9S5.  Thereafter  the  subsidy  was  successively  increased  until  it  reached 
2s.  9d  .  per  IC  dozen.  With  the  discontinuance  of  the  duty  in  May  1938,  it  was  re- 
duced to  Is. 

The  payment  of  a  fairly  uniform  subsidy  rate  to  offset  an  ad-valorem  duty 
that  fluctuated  widely  with  seasonal  changes  in  the  price  of  eggs  gave  a  curious 
result.  In  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  when  egg  prices  were  low,  the  sub- 
sidy, at  least  on  selected  and  extra-selected  eggs,  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
the  duty.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months  the  subsidy  fell 
far  short  of  covering  the  duty  and  at  such  seasons  egg  exports  from  Ireland  to  the 
United  Kingdom  virtually  disappeared. 

Except  during  the  first  2  years  of  the  duty,  the  total  of  the  subsidies  paid 
on  eggs  was  almost  as  much  as,  and  in  some  years  more  than,  the  aggregate  duties 
paid.  In  1932-33,  the  subsidy  on  eggs  totaled  only  £'-1-1,000  compared  with  £203,000 
in  duty  on  eggs  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  5  succeeding  years,  subsidies 
aggregated  £  I ,  G  S  1 ,  0  0  0  compared  with  duties  amounting  to  £  1 ,  551!-,  000 .  Shipments  to 
the  United  kingdom  did  not  equal  the  volume  of  earlier  years,  however,  even  at  the 
favored  seasons  of  the  year,  partly  because  of  the  imposition  of  a  Sritish  import 
quota  in  April  1934.  A  further  cause  for  sustained  prices  in  Ireland  despite  re- 
duced shipments  of  eggs  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  found  in  reciprocal  trade  arrange- 
ments whereby  Ireland  shipped  eggs  to  Spain  during  1933-1936  and  to  Germany  during 
1935-1937.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  subsidy  payments,  however,  were  on  eggs  ex- 
ported to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom.  Continuation  of  the  subsidy  at 
a  reduced  rate  throughout  the  1938-39  fiscal  year  cost  £242,000  against  £351,000 
spent   in  1937-38. 

Subsidies  were  paid  on  liquid  eggs  at  the  rate  of  12s.  6d.  per  hundredweight 
as  from  May  1933  and  at  17s. Gd.  as  from  April  1935.  The  rate  was  reduced  to  5s. 
in  May  1938.  The  trade  in  this  item  was  small,  none  being  recorded  separately  in 
the  Sritish  trade  returns. 

When  annual  averages  are  compared,  it  appears  that  prices  of  Irish  eggs  were 
depressed    in  relation  to  the  price  of  eggs   in  England  and  Wales,  except   in  1934. 

7 

For  a  few  months  at  the  outset  an  extra  Id.  was  paid  on  extra-selef ted  Throughout  the 
period  the  subsidies  on  medium  eggs  were  at  reduced  rates,  the  reduction  amounting  first  to 
3d  ,  then  5U  then  9ri  .  and  finally  8d  until  Hay  lf>38  when  the  differential  was  discontln  - 
ued  Similarly,  the  reduction  in  subsidy  on  pullet  eggs  was  originally  6d  ,  then  Od . ,  then 
5d  .  ,  and.  after  being  discontinued  for  •>  years,  2  -id  until  May  1938  whenitbecame  3d 
Duck  eggs  obtained  the  same  subsidy  as  medium-grade  eggs.  Cold-storage  or  pickled  eggs  (not 
of  nuch  importance)  received  an  extra  subsidy  of  Gd  per  10  dozen  only  for  the  first  few 
months,    and    in   1933    this   subsidy  was    temporarily  discontinued. 
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A  figure  based  on  monthly  averages,  hov/ever,  does  not  allow  for  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  shipments  were  made  at  a  time  of  year  when  prices  are  low  and  the  spread  be- 
tween subsidy  and  duty  greatly  reduced.  A  weighted  average  would  probably  indicate 
a  small  net  increase  in  price  as  a  result  of  the  subsidy  scheme. 

The  Agricultural  products  (Eggs)  Act  of  February  1939,  which  superseded  meas- 
ures passed  in  i 924-  and  1930,  extended  materially  the  control  of  the  Government  over 
the  marketing  of  fresh  eggs.  The  1939  act  provides  for  extensive  regulations  govern- 
ing the  grading  of  eggs,  the  qualifications  of  the  traders,  and  the  quality  of  the 
eggs  that  may  be  handled  by  traders.  The  act  also  provides  for  the  licensing  of  egg 
wholesalers,  retailers,  and  processors  with  respect  to  the  fitness  of  their  equip- 
ment and  premises.  Only  registered  dealers  may  export  eggs,  and  they  must  secure 
special  export  licenses.  Grading  requirements  are  specified,  as  are  the  markings  on 
individual  eggs  and  on  containers  in  which  eggs  are  moved  from  a  registered  dealer's 
premises  to  any  point  inside  or  outside  Ireland.  Licenses  to  export  eggs  must  cover 
each  specific  consignment. 

Poultry  -  In  July  1932,  the  United  Kingdom  imposed  a  special  duty  of  20  per- 
cent on  live  poultry.  In  early  November  this  was  increased  to  30  percent,  and  almost 
immediately  thereafter  Ireland's  exemption  from  the  10-percent  general  duty  was  can- 
celed so  that  live  poultry  became  dutiable  at  40  percent  ad  valorem  until  the  termi- 
nation of  the  duties  in  May  1938. 

Ireland  paid  no  export  subsidies  on  live  poultry  except  turkeys,  for  which, 
beginning  with  the  December  exports  of  1931,  a  subsidy  was  paid  equal  to  the  duty. 
Shipments  of  live  poultry  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  about  I  million  head  in 
1930  and  in  1931.  In  1932,  they  were  reduced  by  about  25  percent,  and  in  1933  by 
about  75  percent.  The  generous  subsidies  paid  on  dead  poultry,  however,  prevented 
any  fall  in  the  price  of  chickens  in  Ireland  as  compared  with  prices  of  chickens  in 
England  and  Wales.  In  fact,  the  spread  between  these  two  sets  of  prices  was  nar- 
rowed, especially  in  1934,  and  did  not  widen  materially  until  the  duties  and  subsi- 
dies were  discontinued  in  May  1938. 

Shipments  of  dressed  poultrytothe  United  Kingdom  received  primary  attention, 
since  such  shipments,  even  in  1930  and  1931,  were  several  times  greater  in  value 
than  those  of  live  poultry.  The  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  past  decade  imported 
from  Ireland  slightly  more  than  I  I  mill  ion  pounds  of  dressed  poultry  annually.  Near- 
ly half  of  this  quantity  consisted  of  dressed  turkeys,  which  enter  the  United  Kingdom 
almost  entirely  in  December.  Dressed -ch icken  shipments  were  almost  as  large,  al- 
though only  half  or  three-fourths  as  important  in  value.  Pressed  ducks,  geese,  and, 
to  a  small  extent,  guinea  fowl  made  up  the  balance. 

The  United  Kingdom  duties  for  dressed  poultry  from  Ireland  w°re  at  the  same 
ad-valorem  rate  as  for  live  poultry  until  the  latter  part  of  1933.  At  that  time 
the  general  duty  on  dressed  turkeys  was  changed  from  10  percent  to  Id.  per  pound 
and  on  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese  from  10  percent  to  3d.  per  pound.  The  supplemen- 
tary special  duties  were  then  changed  to  specific  rates  of  W.  per  pound  for  turkeys 
and  Id.  per  pound  for  chickens,  ducks,  and  geese,  thereby  raising  the  total  duties 
to  5d.  and  W . ,  respectively.  A  subsequent  increase  of  2d.  in  the  general  duty  on 
turkeys  was  offset  in  the  following  November  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  spe- 
cial duty. 
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The  Irish  export  subsidies  on  dressed  poultry  were  on  a  specific  basis  for  the 
entire  subsidy  period.  With  respect  to  dressed  turkeys,  in  December  1932  the  4d.- 
per-pound  subsidy  was  less  than  the  40- percent  duty. 8  In  succeeding  Decembers  the 
subsidy  was  3d.  as  against  a  duty  of  5d.,  except  in  1934  when  both  rates  were  at  5d. 
and  in  1937  when  the  rates  were  4d.  and  5d.,  respectively.  The  duties  were,  there- 
fore, completely  offset  by  subsidies  only  during  the  latter  part  of  1934. 

Dressed  poultry  other  than  turkeys  is  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  through- 
cut  the  year,  with  the  lightest  movement  in  the  summer  months.  For  a  year  after 
November  1932  the  40-percent  duty  on  such  items  probably  amounted  to  about  2^d.  per 
pound,  as  against  the  2d.  subsidy  rate.  Thereafter  the  specific  duty  of  4d.  per 
pound  appears  to  have  represented  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  recorded  import  value  per 
pound;  for  clucks  and  geese  it  represented  an  even  higher  proportion.  Nevertheless, 
the  increase  in  the  subsidy  to  3  id.  in  April  1934  afforded  substantial  relief,  and 
from  mid-May  to  the  end  of  1934  the  53d.  subsidy  provided  a  real  price  premium.  9 

At  the  beginning  of  1935,  the  subsidy  was  reduced  to  3 2d .  for  a  period  of 
15  months,  after  which  it  was  equal  to  the  4d.  duty.  Subsidies  on  dressed  poultry 
other  than  turkeys  were  thus  only  slightly  less  than  the  duties  at  the  beginning  of 
the  subsidy  period,  were  considerably  above  the  duties  for  much  of  1934,  and  were 
equal  to  the  duties  during  most  of  the  remainder  of  the  period.  In  the  short  sub- 
sidy period  of  the  1938-39  fiscal  year,  £18,000  were  paid  on  poultry  of  all  kinds, 
against  the  £224,000  paid  in  the  whole  year  1937-38- 

Potatoes 

Ireland  produces  about  26  million  bushels  of  potatoes  annually,  of  which  a 
small  percentage  is  for  export.  Although  the  United  Kingdom  imposed  no  special 
duties  against  Irish  potatoes,  application  of  the  general  duties  under  the  act  of 
1932  prompted  Ireland  to  pay  export  subsidies.  On  the  whole,  the  subsidies  paid, 
including  what  was  paid  on  shipments  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom, 
amounted  to  much  more  than  the  duties  paid  on  importations  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

effective  December  I,  1932,  exports  of  main-crop  potatoes  were  subsidized  at 
the  rate  of  20s.  per  long  ton  if  from  black-scab  areas  and  at  12s. 6d.  per  ton  if 
from  other  areas.  In  May  1933,  these  subsidies  were  increased  to  40s.  and  37s. 6d., 
respectively,  and  reduced  in  September  to  25s.  and  17s. Cd.  The  rates  were  varied 
in  subsequent  years  approximately  as  indicated  above  for  1932-33,  but  were  only  15s. 
during  the  summer  of  1537  and  17s. Gd.  subsequently,  without  distinction  as  to  the 
area  of  production.  For  main-crop  potatoes  produced  in  other  than  black-scab  areas, 
the  subsidy  rate  after  February  1934  was  generally  2s. Sd.  higher  if  potatoes  were 
shipped  to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  but  this  distinction  was  elimi- 
nated early  in  1937.  ;!hile  the  distinction  lasted,  the  rate  on  potatoes  shipped 
to  France  was  usually  5s.  higher  than  on  those  shipped  to  other  foreign  countries. 

a 

The  rerorded  import  value  of  Irish  dressed  turkeys  in  1933  was  9. 8d .  per  pound,  and  It  was 
probably   higher    in  1932. 

Q 

Dressed  guinea  fowl  received  a  subsidy  of  only  2d.  per  pound  from  November  8,  1933,  to 
May   13,    1934.    and   of   only  4d .    per    pound   for    the   remainder    of  1934. 
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From  1933  to  1937,  new  potatoes  benefited  by  an  export  subsidy  of  80s.  per 
long  ton  from  the  latter  part  of  May  until  the  end  of  June.  Mew  and  early  potatoes 
during  July  and  August  were  subsidized  during  1934-1937  at  37s. 6d.  or  10s.  Since 
the  termination  of  United  Kingdom  duties  on  Irish  potatoes  in  May  1938,  the  only 
export  subsidy  paid  has  been  on  seed  potatoes  exported  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  Kingdom  or  the  United  States.  The  rate  established  in  September  IS38  was 
17s.  6d.  per  ton.  The  payment  of  the  potato  subsidy  in  IS38-39  (entire  year)  cost 
£13,000.    The  1937-38  cost  was  £43,000. 

During  the  past  few  years,  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  the  production 
of  industrial  alcohol  from  potatoes,  and  in  this  enterprise  the  Government  offers 
financial  assistance.    The  alcohol   is  to  be  used  as  automotive  fuel. 

Government  assistance  has  not  materially  increased  potato  production,  but 
it  has  tended  to  sustain  prices.  In  view  of  the  relatively  small  exports  of  pota- 
toes from  Ireland,  however,  1,307,000  bushels  in  1937  and  635,000  bushels  in  1938 
exclusive  of  seed  potatoes,  the  export  subsidies  must  be  viewed  as  of  relatively 
m  i  nor  s  ign  if  icance. 

OTHER  PRICE-SUPPORTING  MEASURES 

The  Irish  agricultural  products  receiving  specific  financial  assistance  with- 
in the  domestic  market  include  dairy  products,  grains,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  flax. 
Minimum  prices  and  substantial  import  duties  are  in  effect  for  all  of  the  products 
named.    The  regulations  governing  grains  also  include  domestic  milling  percentages. 

Dairy  products  might  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  section,  since  they 
received  subsidies  out  of  general  Treasury  funds  to  offset  the  special  British  im- 
port duties.  The  authorities,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  give  dairy  products 
additional  export  aid  in  the  form  of  bounties  paid  out  of  levies  on  domestically 
consumed  products.    This  program  is  being  continued. 

Dairy  Products 

Dairy  products  account  for  20  or  25  percent  of  the  annual  agricultural  income 
of  Ireland.  During  the  past  decade,  income  from  milk  used  in  factory  production, 
primarily  of  butter,  has  come  to  represent  about  half  of  the  farm  income  derived 
from  dairying.  Of  the  income  represented  by  butter  sales,  over  half  is  obtained 
from  exports.  Shrinkage  in  butter  exports,  therefore,  constituted  a  serious  problem 
for  Irish  agriculture.  In  1929,  butter  exports  totaled  about  62  million  pounds  per 
year,  practically  all  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 10  3y  1932,  this  export 
movement  had  fallen  nearly  50  percent,  and  prices  had  also  declined  nearly  50  per- 
cent so  that  the  income  from  export  butter  was  heavily  curtailed. 

prior  to  1933,  considerable  quantities  of  butter  were  imported  into  Ireland 
during  the  winter  months.     Such  imports,  amounting  to  6  million  pounds  in  1928  were 

* "  In  recent    years   about   5.6  million  pounds    of  butter   have  been  exported   annually  to  des 
tinations    other   than  the   United   Kingdom  and   about   5   6   million  pounds    of   the    Irish  butter 
imported   into  the    United   Kingdom  have    been  reexported   or    otherwise   diverted  from  British 
entries    for  consumption. 
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reduced  to  2.C  million  in  1932  and  practically  eliminated  thereafter.  3y  certain 
modifications  of  the  Irish  butter-pr  ice-support  ing  measures,  sufficient  quantities 
were  stored  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months  to  make  winter  importations  unnec- 
essary. 

In  July  1932,  effective  retroactively  to  April  21,  special  export  bounties 
for  Irish  dairy  products  were  authorized  as  a  means  of  keeping  internal  prices  above 
the  low  level  to  which  export  prices  had  recently  fallen.  These  payments  were  (and 
still  are)  paid  out  of  a  levy  (tax)  on  sales  of  such  products  for  consumption  in 
Ireland.11  They  were  supplemented  in  August  IS32  by  special  export  subsidies  paid 
out  of  the  general  revenue  for  the  principal  purpose  of  offsetting  the  special  duties 
imposed  by  the  United  Kingdom  in  July  and  for  the  secondary  purpose  of  implementing 
a  fixed-price  scheme. 

From  the  outset  the  levy  charges  caused  prices  of  creamery  butterto  consumers 
in  Ireland  to  be  far  above  world  prices,  and  in  fact,  except  for  the  winter  months, 
above  prices  that  had  obtained  during  1930  and  1931.  During  the  summer  of  IS32, 
home  prices  appear  to  have  been  around  |30s.  or  1 3  5  s -  per  hundredweight  compared 
with  MOs.  or  I  15s.  the  year  before. 

Beginning  August  I,  1932,  home  prices  of  creamery  butter  were  fixed  at  M7s., 
f.o.b.,  but  in  subsequent  years  this  fixed  price  was  gradually  increased  to  139s.12 
The  net  value  of  the  butter  to  creameries  was  equal  to  the  prevailing  fixed  price 
iess  the  rate  of  the  levy  then  current.  This  fixed  price  was  maintained  chiefly  by 
the  export  subsidies  paid  to  offset  the  United  Kingdom  import  duties.  The  rate  of 
subsidy  was  currently  adjusted  so  as  to  bring  the  fluctuating  export  price,  as  re- 
duced by  the  amount  of  the  United  Kingdom  duty,  up  to  the  established  net  value. 
Maximum  limits  for  the  subsidy  rate  were  established,  but  these  limits,  revised  oc- 
casionally, were  sufficiently  high  to  cause  no  interference  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  desired  net  value  at  the  creameries.  During  the  important  summer  months,  this 
value  was  around  I  15s.  in  1932  and  slightly  above  100s.  in  each  of  the  3  succeeding 
years,  during  which  time  world  price  levels  were  considerably  lower.  Since  1935, 
a  rise  in  world  butter  prices  has  occurred  so  that,  although  the  return  to  Irish 
creameries  for  their  butter  sales  has  been  somewhat  higher,  it  is  no  longer  much  in 
excess  of  world  butter  prices. 

The  subsidy  rates  were  sometimes  more  and  sometimes  less  than  the  equivalent 
of  the  United  Kingdom  duty  on  Irish  butter,  depending  on  the  extent  to  which  the 
bounty  rates  narrowed  the  spread  between  the  price  obtainable  for  exoorts  and  the 
established  net  value  at  the  creameries.  Discontinuance  of  the  export  bounty  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  1932  exporting  season  made  it  necessary  to  pay  export  subsi- 
dies at  rates  much  higher  than  the  equivalent  of  the  '10-percent  duty  imposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  in  order  to  increase  the  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  prices  to  the  fixed 
level  of  I  17s.  Two  years  later,  although  a  substantial  bounty  was  being  paid,  it 
was  again  necessary  to  pay  export  subsidies  much  larger  than  the  10-percent  duty  in 
order  to  increase  the  exceptionally  low  value  of  export  butter  to  the   102s.  level 

At    the    outset,  levies   were   also  charged  against  export   sales   and  the  export   bounty  was  at 

a   correspondingly  higher  level 
1  2 

Exclusive   of  a  2s     delivery  charge 
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(about  23  cents  per  pound)  represented  by  the  fixed  price  of  I3^s.5d.  less  the  levy 
of  32s. 6d.  Cn  the  other  hand,  winter  prices,  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom,  were,  with  one 
exception,  so  high  that  the  desired  f.o.b.  creamery  price  was  obtainable  by  supple- 
menting the  prevailing  bounty  rate  with  a  subsidy  less  than  the  equivalent  of  the 
'40-percent  duty;  but,  as  was  previously  noted,  very  little  butter  is  exported  during 
the  winter  months.  Cn  the  whole,  subsidy  rates  were  considerably  higher  than  the 
United  Kingdom  duty,  aggregating  in  6  years  £3 , 575, OGG  as  against  duties  totaling 
£3.001,000  for  all  dairy  products,  chiefly  butter. 


Yea'  ended  March  31      British  Duty       SuDsdy  Bounty 

1  ,000  1 ,000  1  ,000 

£                      £  £ 

1932-  33                            169  257  296 

1933-  3^                            450  565  884 

1934-  35                            491  8C3  1,242 

1935-  36                            632  636  566 

1936-  37                             704  719  413 

1937-  38                            555  595  119 


Factory  (reworked)  butter,  amounting  to  about  5.6  million  pounds  annually, 
received  separate  bounty  and  subsidy  treatment,  as  did  also  farm  butter,  of  which 
insignificant  quantities  are  exported.  In  the  main,  prices  of  farm  butter  were  per- 
mitted to  fluctuate  seasonally  with  little  reference  to  the  prices  maintained  for 
creamery  butter,  but  the  general  effect  was  to  prevent  the  price  from  falling  as 
much  as  did  the  price  of  English  butter. 

Sith  respect  to  exports  of  cream,  cheese,  condensed  milk,  and  milk  powder, 
payments  of  bounty  and  subsidy  were  made  at  rates  that,  when  added  to  the  net  f.o.b. 
price,  produced  a  return  conforming  to  that  which  would  have  been  obtained  if  the 
milk  used  in  the  manufacture  of  these  commodities  had  been  converted  into  creamery 
butter.  To  assist  in  meeting  this  added  financial  burden,  various  rates  of  levy 
were  imposed  on  the  sale  of  bulk  cream,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk.  !t  should  also 
be  noted  that  the  importation  of  condensed  milk  and  cream  into  the  United  Kingdom 
has  been  restricted  by  quotas. 

Prices  in  Ireland  were  protected  against  imports,  first  by  import  duty  and 
since  June  1935  by  the  prohibition  of  imports  except  under  license  and  special  per- 
mit. Imports,  which  were  formerly  required  in  substantial  volume  during  the  winter 
months,  were  avoided  by  paying  higher  bounty  rates  on  butter  stored  for  winter  con- 
sumption and  as  occasion  required  by  prohibiting  exports  except  to  meet  special 
trade  demands. 

In  summary,  it  should  be  noted  that  after  the  fall  of  world  butter  prices, 
and  especially  after  the  imposition  of  the  special  duties  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  export  value  of  Irish  creamery  butter  during  the  summer  months  would  have  been 
only  50s.  or  60s.  per  hundredweight  (M-13  cents  per  pound).  By  charging  Irish  con- 
sumers approximately  135s.  and  by  providing  substantial  bounties  and  subsidies, 
creameries  were  able  to  realize  decidedly  mere  than  I 00s.  (about  22  cents  per  pound) 
for  their  product.  3y  1938,  when  the  British  duties  were  discontinued,  the  world 
price  of  butter  had  increased  to  the  point  where  bounties  enabled  creameries  to 
realize   130s.    (2S  cents  per  pound)  or  more. 
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Wheat 

'..'heat,  like  most  crops  produced  in  Ireland,  is  not  produced  for  export.  The 
milling  industry  uses  about  18  million  bushels  annually,  of  which  an  increasing  pro- 
portion, now  about  one-third,  is  home-grown  wheat.  About  2  million  bushels,  chiefly 
home-grown  wheat,  are  used  for  feeding  livestock. 

The  decision  to  expand  Irish  wheat  production  resulted  from  the  collapse  of 
prices  for  livestock  and  their  products  in  1931,  the  special  duties  imposed  by  the 
United  Kingdom  on  Irish  agricultural  products  in  July  1932,  the  memory  of  the  wheat 
scarcity  during  the  World  War,  and  the  fear  that  another  European  outbreak  would 
find  the  country  with  inadequate  supplies  in  storage  or  otherwise  available.  3y 
restricting  imports  and  subsidizing  production,  the  wheat  area  was  increased  from 
21,000  acres  in  183  1  to  230,000  acres  in  IS38.  Stimulation  of  the  Irish  milling 
industry  was  a  notable  corollary  of  the  wheat  policy.  During  this  7-year  period, 
as  a  result  of  duties  and  import  licenses,  flour  imports  fell  from  2  million  to 
57,000  barrels  (of  I9G  pounds)  while  domestic  production  rose  to  about  3.9  million 
barre Is. 

The  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  effective  in  May  1933  and  amended  in 
December  1933,  September  1934,  and  July  IS35,  original  1 y  provided  for  the  payment  of 
a  subsidy  to  growers  sufficient  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  average  price  received 
for  Irish-grown  mill ab 1 e  wheat  during  a  given  period  and  the  standard  price  of  25s. 
per  280-pound  barrel  of  home-grown  wheat  (about  $1.36  per  bushel).  For  example, 
during  I S33-3U,  when  the  ascertained  average  price  paid  for  home-grown  millable  wheat 
was  ICs.7d.,  the  subsidy  payable  to  growers  was  8s. 5d.  per  barrel,  or  roughly  one- 
third  of  the  standard  price.  In  1931-35,  the  subsidies  for  three  separate  periods 
amounted  to  6s .  4-d . ,  8s.  I  Id.,  and  8s. 7d.  per  barrel.  Under  this. system,  final  settle- 
ment of  the  subsidy  could  not  be  made  until  the  end  of  the  marketing  season,  which 
was  nearly  a  year  after  harvest.  In  1935,  the  act  was  changed  by  prescribing  a  min- 
imum price  that  millers  and  wheat  dealers  must  pay  for  home-grown  wheat,  thereby  en- 
abling farmers  to  obtain  the  full  guaranteed  price  without  waiting  for  a  deferred 
subs  idy  sett  lenient. 

Under  the  acts  of  1933  and  1935,  a  national  percentage  is  decreed  each  year, 
representing  the  proportion  of  home-grown  wheat  that  must  be  milled  in  order  to  use 
un  the  home-grown  millable  supply.  Every  miller  must  mill  at  least  90  percent  of 
the  quota  allotted  to  him.  Since  1935,  each  miller  has  been  compelled  to  purchase 
a  definite  proportion  of  such  wheat  each  month  and  has  had  to  provide  storage  space 
for  a  large  percentage  of  his  annual  quota  of  domestic  wheat,  together  with  a  dry- 
ing plant  that  can  dry  that  much  wheat  within  a  specified  time.  Growers  receiving 
subsidies  and  all  importers  and  dealers  must  be  registered,  and  millers  must  be  li- 
censed. Compliance  with  the  Government  scheme  is  a  condition  for  the  granting  of 
a  license.  The  importation  of  wheat,  flour,  or  meal,  or  manufactures  thereof  is 
prohibited  except  under  license  or  permit  for  specified  quantities;  and  the  sale  of 
imported  wheat  and  the  resale  of  home-grown  millable  wheat  are  subject  to  restric- 
t  i ons. 

In  l933-3'4,  the  national  percentage  was  fixed  at  4-  percent  of  the  total  wheat 
milled.     The  next  year  the  percentage  was  fixed  at  3  percent  and  then  raised  to  10 
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percent.  In  1938-39,  the  figure  rose  to  30  percent  in  some  instances.  Table  1 
shows  how  prices  have  been  maintained  despite  greatly  increased  production. 


Table  4.     Wheat  acreage,  percentage  milling  mixture,   and  prices  in  Ireland, 

1933-34  to  1938-39 


YEAR 

TOTAL 
ACREAGE 
a 

MILLING 
PERCENTAGE 

(PRE  LI  MI  HA  RY 
FIG0RES  IN 

PARENTHESES) 

SOLD  TO  LICENSED   MILLERS  OR 
REGISTERED   WHEAT  DEALERS 

b 

PRIOR  TO  JANUARY  1 

SUBSEQUENTLY 

STANDARD 
PRICE 

BOUNTY 
RATE 

STANDARD 
PR  ICE 

BOUNTY 
RATE 

Acres 

:  Percent 

jfter  barro  I 

Per  barre  I 

Fer  barre  I 

Per  barre  I 

1933-34   

:  50,491 

:  4 

:     23s. 6d. 

c 

7s . 

25s. 

:     8s. 5d. 

1934-35   

:  93,817 

:              (8).  10 

:     23s. 6d. 

:     6s. 4d. 

25s. 

:     8s. lid. 

and  8s . 7d 

1935-36   

:  163,473 

:            (25)  21h 

:e  23s. 6d. 

:e  26s. 

1936-37   

:  254,521 

:      (33-1/3)  26* 

:     23s. 6d. 

26s. 

1937-38   

:  220,263 

:    (40)    (25)  24 

:     23s. 6d. 

26s. 

1938-39   

:  230,426 

The   area  grown  by  registered   producers    (eligible   to   receive  bounty)   was   27,300  acres  in 
1933-34   and    70,000    in  1934-35 
b 

Prior    to  December    15   for    1933-34   and  1934-35. 

c 

Applicable    to   117,000  barrels    of   280   pounds     (546,000  bushels) 

d 

Applicable    to  352,000  barrels    of   280   pounds     (1,643.000  bushels). 
6    At   par    of  exchange   23s . 6d .   per  barrel   =  $1   23  per  bushel:    26s.    =  $1.36  per  bushel. 


'While  the  Government's  measures  have  greatly  expanded  production  of  wheat  and 
milling  of  flour,  the  expansion  has  been  at  the  expense  of  consumers.  As  in  England, 
a  rise  or  fall  in  the  price  of  flour  to  the  extent  of  4-s.  per  280  pounds13  calls 
for  a  rise  or  fall  of  id.  in  the  price  of  4  pounds  of  bread,  but  in  Ireland  the 
bread-price  schedule  is  on  a  slightly  higher  level  and  flour  prices  themselves  are 
higher.  The  prices  of  flour  and  of  bread  in  Ireland  are  therefore  generally  higher 
than  in  England.  For  example,  the  price  of  flour  prescribed  by  a  Government  order 
of  October  26,  1938,  was  41s. 6d.  per  280  pounds  compared  with  the  price  of  30s.  pre- 
vailing at  that  time  in  the  London  area,  and  the  prescribed  price  of  bread  in  Ireland 
(Bread  Regulation  of  Prices  Act,  1 93  G)  was  I Ojd .  per  4  pounds,  delivered  retail, 
compared  with  So.  prescribed  at  that  time  by  England's  Food  Council.  It  must  be 
noted  that  the  standard  price  of  flour  in  Ireland,  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  act 
cited  above,  is  not  the  statutory  maximum  or  minimum  price  for  flour.  Since  retail 
prices  are  fixed  in  accordance  with  variations  in  flour  prices,  however,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  designate  a  standard  flour  price  with  which  actual  flour  prices  might  be 
compared  and  the  degree  of  deviation  noted. 


''heat  for  seed  has  been  an  important  item  in  the  licensed  imports  of  wheat. 
Such  importations  are  permitted  by  persons  other  than  registered  wheat  importers. 
The  importers  of  seed  wheat  may  do  so  for  seeding  on  their  own  land  or  for  resale. 
Permits  for  importing  such  wheat  are  granted  only  upon  condition  that  the  importer 

3s.    in  certain  price  ranges. 
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purchase  recognized  varieties  of  best  quality  and  that,  upon  resale,  the  seed  be  of- 
fered by  the  name  under  which  it  was  imported.  Since  October  1938,  2  percent  of  the 
seed  wheat  imported  into  Ireland  has  had  to  be  stained  blue  or  black  to  identify 
the  imported  article  in  reselling  to  farmers. 

Oats  and  Barley 

Irish  price-supporting  measures  for  feed  crops  such  as  oats  and  barley  were 
formulated  in  accordance  with  the  deficit  position  of  the  country  with  respect  to 
feedstuffs.  Although  production  of  oats  totals  about  38,500,000  bushels  (of  32 
pounds)  a  year  and  of  barley  about  5,800,000  bushels  (of  43  pounds),  largely  for 
malting,  there  is  very  little  available  for  export.  On  the  contrary,  in  1931  im- 
ports of  barley  totaled  1,027,000  bushels,  of  malt  I G , 000  long  tons,  and  of  oatmeal 
5,000  long  tons.  Imports  of  corn  and  corn  meal  were  of  predominant  importance,  how- 
ever, aggregating  in  that  year  G30,000  tons.  In  addition,  imports  of  milling  by- 
products of  wheat  amounted  to  55,000  tons. 

In  September  1932,  pending  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  produce  (Cereals) 
Bill,  an  order  was  made  by  the  Executive  Council,  entitled  the  Emergency  Imposition 
of  Duties  (Ho.  4-)  Order  1932,  imposing  prohibitive  tariffs  on  corn,  oats,  barley, 
and  other  cereals  and  feedstuffs,  while  empowering  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  to 
recommend  the  issue  of  licenses  for  the  importation  of  any  of  these  commodities  free 
of  duty.  Millers  agreed  to  cooperate  voluntarily  in  a  scheme  for  mixing  10  percent 
of  home-grown  grain  with  all  corn  meal  produced  by  them.  Cn  this  condition,  import- 
ers were  issued  licenses  for  the  duty-free  importation  of  corn  for  sale  exclusively 
to  cooperating  millers.    The  order  became  effective  October  12,  1932. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act  in  May  1933, 
the  above-mentioned  order  was  terminated  and  replaced  by  the  provisions  of  the  act 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  animal  feedstuffs,  except  under  license  by  registered 
importers,14  and  authorizing  regulations  prescribing  the  proportions  of  home-grown 
grain  to  be  included  in  feeding  mixtures.  As  from  May  24,  1933,  home-grown  grain 
had  to  make  up  15  percent  of  the  corn-meal  mixture.  Two  months  later,  this  was 
raised  to  25  percent,  and  in  October  to  33-1/3  percent.  Since  then  the  percentage 
of  home-grown  grain  (chiefly  oats)  has  been  lowered  or  raised  in  accordance  with 
variations  in  production,  having  been  as  high  as  50  percent  in  1935-36  and  as  low 
as  10  percent  in  1338-39.  These  percentage  regulations  have  had  the  effect  of  stim- 
ulating early  season  buying  from  farmers  in  order  to  be  assured  of  supplies  adequate 
to  meet  the  mixing  requirements.  During  1937-38,  2,580,000  bushels  of  oats  and 
1,360,000  bushels  of  barley  were   included   in  corn-meal  mixtures. 

As  a  means  of  enforcing  the  regulations,  the  maximum  quantity  of  pure  corn 
meal  for  human  consumption  that  could  be  sold  in  a  package  was  fixed  in  1933  at  3j 
pounds.  In  February  1936  this  limit  was  reduced  to  I  pound.  Ultimately,  under  the 
amendment  of  1936,  the  package-weight  provisions  were  repealed  and  thereafter  no 
corn  meal  could  be  sold  except  under  license:  and,  at  least  for  the  first  year,  no 
1  icenses  were  issued. 

1  4 

450  licenses  were  Issued  to  cooperating  farmers  dur  in;  1933-34  for  lnporting  corn  for 
erinding  and  feeding  in  conjunction  with  their  home-grown  cereals,  but  the  licenses  related 
to   only  140,0  00  bushels   of  corn 
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In  September  J 93 4- ,  the  act  was  amended  to  require  dealers  in  oats  and  barley 
and  oatmeal  millers  to  be  registered  and  to  require  millers  to  purchase  only  from 
such  dealers.  3y  this  means,  it  was  made  possible  to  enforce  the  new  feature  of 
fixing  minimum  prices  for  home-grown  oats  and  barley  and  requiring  adeouate  storage 
and  drying  facilities  for  such  grain.  The  amendment  also  authorized  regulations 
requiring  oat  flour  and/or  milk  powder  to  be  mixed  with  wheat  flour,  but  no  such 
orders  were  issued.  3y  amendment  of  the  act  in  1936,  the  control  of  registered  im- 
porters and  millers  of  corn  was  strengthened  through  the  issuance  of  quarterly  pur- 
chase and  transfer  licenses,  specifying  the  quantity  of  corn  that  might  be  purchased 
or  transferred  for  milling  within  each  quarter  of  the  cereal  year. 

Effective  November  I.  a  minimum  price  was  fixed  for  barley  at  7s.  per 

hundredweight  (81  cents  per  52-pound  bushel)  with  an  adjustment  of  Ijd.  per  hundred- 
weight for  each  pound  over  or  under  the  standard  of  52  pounds  per  bushel.  No  corre- 
sponding order  was  made  for  fixing  minimum  prices  for  oats.  In  November  1935,  the 
minimum-price  order  relating  to  home-grown  barley  was  revoked.  In  its  place  the 
Minister  for  Agriculture  agreed  to  take  over  on  June  30,  1936,  any  stocks  of  oats 
or  barley  remaining  in  the  hands  of  registered  dealers  who  had  paid  5s. 4d.  per  hun- 
dredweight or  more  for  white  oats  of  at  least  40  pounds  bushel-weight  and  7s.  per 
hundredweight  for  barley  of  at  least  52  pounds  bushel -we ight.  The  Government  was 
to  pay,  for  any  quantities  taken  over,  5s. 4d.  per  hundredweight  for  oats  and  8s. 
per  hundredweight  for  barley.  Accordingly  it  became  necessary  for  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  take  over  94, 598  barrels  of  barley  at  a  price  of  15s.  per  barrel. 
Most  of  this  was  promptly  sold  at  IGs.  per  barrel  and  the  remainder  at  16s. Id.  per 
barre  1 . 

The  mixing  regulations  and  the  minimum  fixed  prices  for  oats  and  barley  sus- 
tained prices  in  Ireland.  As  a  result  of  these  price-supporting  measures  the  down- 
ward trend  in  the  acreage  of  oats  was  retarded  and  the  acreage  of  barley  was  at 
least  temporarily  increased.  Imports  of  corn  meal  were  almost  eliminated,  and  com- 
bined imports  of  corn  and  corn  meal  were  reduced  from  630, TOG  tons  in  1931  to  218,000 
tons  in  1936,  since  which  time  they  have  increased  to  about  350,000  tons.  The  marked 
increase  in  flour-milling  operations,  in  conjunct  ion  with  the  prohibition  of  imports, 
made  Ireland  entirely  self-supporting  as  to  wheat  byproducts. 

Sugar 

Ireland's  sugar-beet  industry  was  started  in  1926,  following  the  enactment 
of  the  3eet  Sugar  Subsidy  Act  of  IS25,  which  provided  for  subsidies  to  be  paid  on 
a  limited  quantity  of  domestic  sugar.  Three  new  factories  were  started  in  IS3t  af- 
ter the  enactment  of  the  Sugar  Manufacturing  Act  of  1933.  In  1933-31,  the  subsidy, 
plus  the  import-duty  advantage,  amounted  to  16s.  I0id.  per  hundredweight.  In  1934, 
the  subsidies  were  discontinued  but  the  duty  advantage  amounted  to  16s. W.  for  98° 
sugar. 

The  Irish  Sugar  Company,  Limited,  was  created  in  1 93  4-  under  both  Government 
and  private  financing  to  take  over  the  operating  of  all  four  factories.  3y  further 
legislation  (Sugar  Control  Agricultural  Imports  Act  1936)  this  Company  was  given 
virtually  monopolistic  power,  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Government,  to  regulate 
imports  and  to  fix  the  prices  at  which  sugar  is  sold. 
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The  Irish  sugar  scheme  contained  a  provision  for  the  fixing  of  sugar-beet 
prices  by  negotiation  between  the  sugar  company  and  the  farmers.  Early  in  1939, 
however,  it  became  evident  that  no  agreement  could  be  reached  with  respect  to  prices 
for  the  1 93  9- M-0  season.  Accordingly,  the  Government  appointed  a  special  board  in 
February  1939  to  investigate  and  to  fix  a  fair  price  for  sugar  beets  and  pulp. 

After  hearing  evidence  from  both  the  sugar  company  and  the  Irish  Beet  Grow- 
ers' Association,  the  board  announced  on  February  II  a  price  of  49s. Gd.  per  long 
ton  (about  $10.50  per  short  ton)  at  factory  for  beets  having  a  sugar  content  of  17.5 
percent.  For  each  variation  of  0.1  percent  above  or  below  17.5  percent,  an  adjust- 
ment of  3d.  per  ton  was  prescribed.  The  price  of  pulp  was  placed  at  £4:5:0  per  ton, 
rail  or  road  at  the  factory,  bags  included. 

Sugar-beet  acreage  expanded  from  9,000  acres  in  I92G  to  61, COO  acres  in  1337 
and  51,000  acres  in  1938.  For  consumption  requirements,  amounting  to  about  112,000 
short  tons  a  year,  only  21,300  tons  had  to  be  imported  in  1937  and  12,500  tons  in 
1938.  Price  control  is  such  that  the  retail  price  of  sugar  in  Ireland  remains  fairly 
constant  at  3q:d.  per  pound.  As  compared  with  a  duty  of  I8s.8d.  per  hundredweight 
on  98°  sugar,  the  excise  tax  on  sugar  produced  from  Irish  beets  is  only  2s. Id.  per 
hundredweight  (about  50  cents  per  100  pounds).  Although  there  is  no  direct  subsidy 
by  the  Government,  apart  from  that  involved  in  financing  the  sugar-beet  factories, 
the  industry,  sheltered  by  a  large  duty,   is  supported  by  sugar  consumers  in  Ireland. 

Tobacco 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  foster  tobacco  production  in  Ireland. 
From  1901  to  1907,  the  Government  refunded  one-third  of  the  excise  tax  to  tobacco 
growers.  In  1900,  this  method  was  discarded  in  favor  of  a  subsidy  of  £50  per  acre, 
reduced  to  £25  in  1911,  and  later  discontinued.  After  August  1932,  prices  for  Irish- 
grown  tobacco  soared,  when,  with  an  import  duty  of  10s.  per  pound,  the  excise  tax 
on  Irish-grown  leaf,  amounting  to  8s. 6d.  per  pound,  was  removed.  An  excise  tax  of 
9s. 2d.,  however,  was  re  imposed  on  the  1 331  crop  when  it  was  realized  that  the  lost 
revenue  was  very  great  and  the  benefits  were  accruing  to  leaf  dealers  and  consumers 
rather  than  to  growers. 

Effective  Kay  II,  1939,  both  duty  and  tax  were  increased.  On  that  date  the 
duty  was  advanced  from  10s.  ($2.34-)  to  ICs.Sd.  ($2.50)  per  pound.  The  increase  in 
the  excise  tax  amounted  to  8d.  per  pound.  This  placed  the  tax  at  9s.l0d.  ($2.30) 
per  pound,  against  the  former  rate  of  9s. 2d.  ($2.15). 

The  Tobacco  Act  of  September  1931  provided  for  the  control  of  production  by 
licensing  tobacco  growers  and  fixing  the  maximum  acres  to  be  grown;  for  restriction 
of  redrying  to  certain  licensed  handlers:  and  for  appraisal  of  the  crop  on  the  basis 
of  its  value  comnared  with  that  of  imported  leaf.  Consumption  is  assured  by  requir- 
ing that  manufacturers  purchase  and  use  prescribed  portions  of  domestic  leaf. 

In  addition  to  being  assured  a  basic  price,  growers  receive  the  benefit  of 
a  subsidy  of  lOd.  (nearly  20  cents)  per  pound  in  the  form  of  a  refund  on  that  amount 
of  the  excise  tax.  One-half  of  this  I0d.  goes  to  redriers  to  cover  the  cost  of  re- 
handling,  and  the  other  half,  varying  with  Quality,  is  added  to  the  appraised  value 
of  each  grower's  crop. 
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During  the  years  1928-1932,  Ireland  was  growing  practically  none  of  the  10 
million  pounds  of  tobacco  required  for  consumption.  In  1933,  however,  production 
amounted  tc  about  three-fourths  of  a  million  pounds  and  in  1 934  to  about  two-thirds 
of  a  million  pounds.  Stocks  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  that  since  1934-  produc- 
tion has  been  kept  at  between  one-third  and  one-half  million  pounds. 

The  tax  refund  on  the  1934  crop  amounted  to  £11,000  and  on  the  1 93 5  crop  to 
nearly  £10,000.  These  subsidies  were  approximately  equal  to  the  appraised  value  of 
the  crop.  The  appraised  value  was  thus  only  about  5d.  per  pound.  In  I93G,  however, 
the  crop  was  appraised  at  an  average  of  IG^d  .  amd  t he  subsidy  was  only  £5,320. 

Flax 

The  area  under  flax,  which  declined  from  60,000  acres  in  1851  to  458  acres 
in  IS32,  has  been  encouraged  under  legislation  enacted  in  1936.  A  bounty  is  paid  to 
registered  flax  growers  if  the  price  falls  below  a  standard  price  fixed  by  the  act. 
If  the  average  sale  price  per  stone  (14  pounds)  during  the  months  October -March  is 
3d.  or  more  lower  than  the  standard  price  fixed  for  the  season,  a  deficiency  pay- 
ment is  made  by  the  Government  to  bridge  the  gap.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  meas- 
ure the  area  under  flax  was  increased  to  5,000  acres  in  1935,  receding  to  4,000 
acres   in  1938. 

In  1936-37  and  1937-38,  a  price  of  8s.  per  stone  was  guaranteed  with  respect 
to  a  maximum  of  240,000  stones  of  scutched  flax,  but  in  each  case  the  actual  price 
exceeded  the  guaranteed  price  and  no  bounty  was  payable.  For  the  1938-39  season, 
the  guaranteed  price  was  increased  to  9s. Sd.  per  stone  for  the  same  maximum  quan- 
tity. For  the  1939-40  season,  the  guaranteed  price  was  again  increased,  this  time 
to  10s.  per  stone  (about  17  cents  per  pound).  It  was  anticipated  at  the  time  of  an- 
nouncing the  current  season's  price  that  the  planted  acreage  would  show  an  increase. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Agricultural  prices  in  Ireland  have  risen  since  1932.  Much  of  that  increase 
was  part  of  the  general  recovery  of  world  agricultural  prices  in  effect  from  1932 
to  1937,  but  it  is  evident  that  prices  in  Ireland  reached  levels  higher  than  would 
have  been  possible  had  the  relief  measures  not  been  applied.  Agricultural  income 
during  the  3  years  ended  in  1936-37  rose  to  a  level  75  percent  of  that  of  the  favor- 
able year  1929-30,  despite  the  duties  and  quotas  imposed  on  Irish  agricultural  prod- 
ucts by  the  United  Kingdom. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  cost  to  Irish  consumers  of  agricultural  products  has 
been  considerable.  Index  numbers  of  retail  food  prices  for  1938  indicate,  for  ex- 
ample, that  in  Ireland  they  were  22  percent  higher  than  in  1933,  while  the  increases 
in  England  and  the  United  States  were  17  percent  and  20  percent,  respectively. 

The  general  increase  in  Irish  agricultural  income  has  also  been  accompanied 
by  heavy  drains  on  the  National  Treasury.  The  export  subsidies  were  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  Treasury  grants.  While  nearly  all  of  the  subsidies  were  suspended  in 
May  1938,  their  cost  stimulated  interest  in  possible  schemes  that  would  largely  fi- 
nance themselves  out  of  levies  on  the  share  of  the  product  consumed  domestically,  as 
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in  the  case  of  butter.  A  large  share  of  the  costs  of  agricultural  aid,  however, 
must  be  borne  by  the  Irish  farmers  themselves  through  taxation,  since  agriculture 
represents  the  nation's  chief  commercial  enterprise. 

Except  for  dairy  products,  potatoes,  and  occasionally  eggs,  poultry,  and 
bacon,  the  subsidies  on  export  items  paid  betv/een  1932  and  1 9  3  S  did  not  equal  the 
amount  of  the  special  British  import  duties  and  in  the  aggregate  were  considerably 
less.  The  export  volume  was  reduced  during  the  subsidy  period,  but  part  of  the  de- 
cline must  be  attributed  to  the  British  import  auotas,  which  could  not  be  offset, 
and  to  the  general   increase  in  world  trade  barriers. 

'.'heat  is  an  outstanding  example  of  increased  domestic  agricultural  produc- 
tion. The  wheat  acreage  was  increased  from  21,000  acres  in  1932  to  230,000  acres 
in  1938  (258,000  acres  in  1939,  according  to  the  June  estimate).  The  current  level 
of  production  (7,398,000  bushels  in  1938),  however,  while  nine  times  as  large  as  in 
1932,  is  still  far  short  of  meeting  national  requirements.  The  sugar-beet  area  in- 
creased from  14,000  acres  in  IS32  to  51,000  acres  in  1938,  with  production  in  recent 
years  filling  about  80  percent  of  the  national  requirements.  The  flax  acreage  in- 
creased 900  percent  between  1932  and  1938. 

Measures  taken  to  insure  the  domestic  utilization  of  Irish  crops  have  brought 
the  desired  results  in  most  cases.  The  restrictions  on  imports  of  wheat,  together 
with  the  compulsory  milling  of  domestic  wheat,  have  moved  the  heavily  increased  har- 
vests into  consumption  without  an  accumulation  of  stocks.  Feed  import  restrictions 
and  feed  mixing  requirements  for  barley  and  oats  have  compelled  an  expanded  use  of 
domestic  products.  The  importance  of  domestic  sugar  supplies  has  been  noted.  The 
plan  for  increasing  the  consumption  of  domestically  grown  tobacco,  however,  has 
made  1  itt le  progress. 

Livestock  and  livestock  products  are  traditional  Irish  exports.  The  Govern- 
ment's efforts,  therefore,  have  been  directed  primarily  toward  securing  a  financial 
return  from  exports  that  would  maintain  livestock  numbers  at  or  near  the  usual  lev- 
els. The  annual  livestock  figures  show  that  the  export-subsidy  program  was  not  able 
to  prevent  some  shrinkage  in  the  Irish  livestock  industry.  The  increase  in  cattle 
numbers,  however,  and  the  recovery  in  poultry  since  1934-  support  the  conclusion  that 
the  subsidies  have  prevented  a  serious  reduction  in  the  Irish  livestock  resources. 

Generally  speaking,  the  objectives  of  the  Irish  agricultural-relief  measures 
appear  to  have  been  attained  to  a  considerable  degree,  and  all  indications  suggest 
that  the  Government  will  continue  the  policies  of  recent  years.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that,  barring  new  trade  difficulties  with  the  United  Kingdom,  emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  increased  domestic  production  rather  than  on  specific  measures  to  stim- 
ulate exports,  although  price-supporting  schemes  for  such  products  will  not  be  neg- 
lected. The  import  balance  in  agricultural  products,  however,  continues  to  exceed 
the  level  officially  regarded  as  desirable.  Irish  policy  does  not  aim  at  complete 
self-sufficiency,  but  greater  reliance  on  domestic  resources  may  be  anticipated. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  TO  CONTROL  PRICE  INCREASES 

Because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  living  in  New  Zealand,  the  Governor  General 
of  that  country  issued  an  order  in  council  on  June  2,  1939,  authorizing  a  Price- 
Investigation  Tribunal  to  administer  regulations  for  the  control  of  prices,  accord- 
ing to  a  report  received  from  Consul  General  Lowell  C.   Finkerton  at  Wellington. 

The  order  in  council  provides  that  after  June  9  no  price  increase  on  a  long 
list  of  specified  commodities  and  services  will  be  legal  unless  the  person  selling 
the  same  has  first  notified  the  Pr ice- I nvest i gat i on  Tribunal  of  his  intention  to 
charge  a  higher  price  and  his  reasons  for  doing  so  and  has  secured  their  official 
approval . 

Apparently  the  functions  of  the  Tribunal  will  be  to  exercise  continuous  su- 
pervision over  prices,  to  examine  price  increases,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Government  with  respect  to  prices.  More  than  4-0  classifications  of  goods  and 
15  types  of  services  are  subject  to  the  rulings  of  the  Tribunal. 

Among  the  goods  covered  by  the  order  are  all  articles  of  food,  brushes,  china- 
ware,  footwear,  fuel,  furniture,  hardware,  medicines,  textiles,  rugs,  soap,  tobac- 
co, tools,  v/earing  apparel,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  Ho  goods  falling  under  any  of 
these  classifications  may  be  supplied  to  the  public  at  higher  rates  than  the  lowest 
in  effect  on  June  9  unless  approved  by  the  Tribunal.  Among  the  services  for  which 
increased  charges  will  be  illegal  without  prior  explanation  to  the  Tribunal  are 
freight  and  transport,  printing,  painting,  tailoring,  plumbing,  laundering,  adver- 
tizing, bricklaying,  and  admission  to  entertainment. 


ITALY  ESTABLISHES  FOREIGN -TRADE  MONOPOLY  IN  POULTRY  AND  EGGS 

Two  State-controlled  companies  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  poultry 
and  eggs  and  related  products  have  been  established  recently  in  Italy,  according  to 
a  report  received  in  the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations  from  the  American 
consulate  at  Milan.  They  are  located  at  Milan  and  Naples,  the  former  being  capital- 
ized at  950,000  lire  ($50,000)  and  the  latter  at  500,000  lire  ($26,000).  A  third 
organization,  to  be  located  at  Rome,  is  also  contemplated.  This  body  will  coordi- 
nate the  activities  of  the  two  companies. 

The  foreign  transactions  of  the  two  organizations  will  be  restricted  to  def- 
initely limited  territories.  The  activity  of  the  Naples  company  is  confined  to 
transactions  with  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean.  The  activity  of  the  Milan 
company  may  extend  to  all  other  countries.  While  the  individual  members  of  both 
companies  are  free  to  market  their  produce  anywhere  within  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  the 
companies  may  intervene  on  the  domestic  market  if  circumstances  warrant  such  pro- 
cedure. 
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The  new  companies  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  import  trade  in  poultry 
products.  No  private  importer  may  deal  directly  on  foreign  markets,  and  all  imports 
of  poultry  and  eggs  must  be  handled  through  the  companies.  This  arrangement  was 
made   in  order  to  centralize   imports  and  to  provide  a  stronger  bargaining  power. 

All  importers  of  poultry  and  eggs  will  be  required  to  join  one  of  the  com- 
panies, depending  on  their  location.  Each  importer  will  be  required  to  subscribe 
to  a  certain  number  of  shares,  selling  at  100  lire  each  ($5.26),  depending  on  the 
amount  of  poultry  and  eggs  imported  during  the  base  year  1934-.  Import  quotas  will 
be  granted  to  individual  importers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  shares  to  which 
he  is  entitled.  The  companies  themselves,  however,  w i 1 1  do  the  actual  purchasing 
i  n  fore  ign  markets. 

The  arrangement  with  respect  to  exports  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  is 
somewhat  different.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  two  companies  will  be  to  develop 
the  Italian  export  trade  in  these  products.  Under  the  present  arrangement,  the 
development  of  the  export  market  is  to  be  left  largely  to  the  individual  exporter 
but  subject  to  the  control  and  supervision  of  the  company  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

Italian  imports  of  live  and  dressed  poultry  and  of  eggs  and  egg  yolks  declined 
materially  in  IS38.  Imports  of  live  poultry  that  year  totaled  only  5,300,000  pounds 
and  of  dressed  poultry  to  3,900,000  pounds.  During  the  same  year,  imports  of  fresh 
eggs  amounted  to  15,400,000  pounds,  plus  600,000  pounds  of  egg  yolks.  The  countries 
of  the  Danube  Sas i n  supply  practically  all  of  the  live  and  dressed  poultry  imports, 
and  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  and  Turkey  supply  most  of  the  imported  fresh  eggs.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  egg  yolks  come  from  China. 

Exports  of  poultry  and  poultry  products  are  relatively  small,  but  the  trade 
is  expanding.  In  1933,  Italy  exported  150,000  pounds  of  dressed  poultry,  681,000 
pounds  of  live  poultry,  and  2,000,000  pounds  of  eggs.  Germany  and  Switzerland  are 
the  most  important  export  markets,  although  considerable  quantities  are  also  sent  to 
the  Ital  ian  colon  ies. 


